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: ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE USED UP. 
The jig is up: I have been flung 
Sky-high-—-and worse than that: 
The girl whose praises I have sung, 
With pen, with pencil, and with tongue, 
Said «‘No,”—and 1 felt flat. 


Now, I will neither rave nor rant, 
Nor my hard fate deplore: 

Why should a fellow look aslant 

If one girl says she wont, or can’t, 
While there’s so many more? 


I strove my best--it would n't do: 

I told her she'd regret— 
She'd ruin my heart—and chances, tooy 
As girls do n't like those fellows who 

Their walking papers get. 


Intruth I loved her very well, 
And thought that she loved me 
The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But, when I wooed this pretty belle— 
’Twas a mistake in me. 


She's dark of eye—and her sweet smile, 
Like some of which I've read, 

Is false—for she, with softest guile, 

Lured me ’mong rocks, near Love's bright isle, 
And then—she cut me dead. 





My vanity was wounded sore— 
And that I hate the worst: 

You see, a haughty look I wore, 

And thought she could not but adore, 
Of all men, me the first. 


Well, thank the fates, once more I’m free} 
At every shrine I'll bow; 

And if, again, a girl cheat me, 

Exceeding sharp I guess she'll be— 
T’ve cut my eye-teeth now. 


Oh, like the bumblebee, I'll rove, 
Just when, and where I please— 
Inhaling sweets from every grove, 
Humming around each flower I love, 
And dancing in each breeze. - T. B.S. 
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ORIGINAL WESTERN TALES. 











A WEEK AMONG THE “KNOBS.” 


“Before you leave us,” said the Judge one morning as we 
were waging war against the corn cakes and honey-comb, 
“before you leave us,” said he, ‘I reckon you ’d like to 
sea specimen of the Kentuck nabob; so, if you please. 
we'll step over the first fair day to colonel Marshall’s, and 
make acall.” ‘How far is it?” asked I. “Thirty-five 
miles,” saidthe Judge. ‘‘And you are going thirty-five 
miles to make a call?” “Ay, my dear fellow; what’s 
jet trouble? we’ll call im and spend a week—make a 

ent call, that’s the idea.” : 

In — of a couple of days the wind veered west- 
ward, and the youfig leaves of the surrounding forests, and 
the herbage of the knobs and valleys came forth greener 
and brighter thanever. The thousand birds, whose names 

Ww not, sung merrily; the calves in the meadow gam- 
boled; the young colts frolicked; and the honeybees hum- 
med round the open windows in momentary idleness; the 
very swine that rooted and grunted in the orchard, seem- 
edto be more light-hearted, and to grunt with more gout. 

But though the little run at the foot of the garden, which 

foamed and sputtered so two days before, was now 
quiet and civil again, yet the creek, we were told, by Old 
intn Anderson, was still too high for a dry passage, and 
we determined to wait another day and let it run down. 

he next morning in due season arrived, as bright and as 
merry as any young belle of the country round; and our 
horses being brought to the block, we mounted, and set 
amid the shouts of twenty little negroes, whose hearts 








while,” and they ‘escape “mazing deal o’ work.” The 
roads were somewhat deep, and and our “‘leg’ins” became 
very much spattered, and my own feet soaked; but the 
Judge, more used to Kentucky riding, managed to cross 
the creeks dry shod; however, it was warm, and my blood 
was running like mad, and I cared not a whit for wet feet; 
besides, we had a bottle of cherry-bounce along, and that 
we reckoned was enough to thaw us out had ‘we slept 
twenty years under an iceberg. As we journeyed, the 
Judge gave me a clue to the character of the Colonel. 
‘-He’s a very fair specimen,” said he, ‘‘of the noble Ken- 
tuckian, with all his faults, and all his virtues. He was 
born here in a log fort; brought up with a tomahawk in 
one hand, and a bow] of mush ané milk in the other, un- 
til he was big enough to tote a rifie, and then he took to 
that. He fought the Indians while there were any to 
fight; and when they were gone turned to and farmed. 
He raised stock, and still does so, and receives ten thou- 
sand dollars cash for what he sends to market yearly. 
He was a colonel in our last war, and did wonders in some 
of the frontier skirmishes; for his courage is that of a lion, 
and his strength too, for that matter. In high party time, 
when it was dangerous to go to the polls unarmed, Mar- 
shall did more than any man about to keep the rabble in 
order; they feared’ him, for if his word was not heeded, 
they knew his fist, foot, cudgel, dirk, pistol and rifle, were 
all ready toenforce obedience. He's a man of. strong pre- 
judice, and despises the Yankees, so you must mind and 
not let on that you’re one; for myself he forgives my Yan- 
kee origin, and swears, ‘‘by Old Virginny,” it was a mis- 
take. His hospitality is unbounded; cheap as living is to 
a planter, all histen thousand a-year go to the winds in a 
mighty small time. In short, he’s rough as a bear, noble 
as a lion, kind and faithful a mastiff, and withal full of that 
wisdom which comes from men and not books, from study- 


ing character and nature, and tracing for himself effects 
to causes.” 


We spent the night at alittle inn onthe road, and the next 
day about noon reached the place of our destination. We 
entered through a very rusty and broken gate, which slam- 
med to ehind us, as if very much offended at being open- 
ed, upon a natural park; the green sward was short and 
velvety; the undulation of the surface, and roundness of 
the declivities, almost, as it seemed, artificial, while the 
scattered clumps of trees, beneath which the cattle and 
horses stood in sleepy and solemn happiness, gave to the 
scene an English air, which was scarce destroyed by the 
worm fences, and droves of swine—both truly American 
accompaniments. Nearly the quarter of a mile from the 
road stood the mansion—half seen, half hidden by the 
mass of foliage, which covered the trees and vines around 
it. It was a rather old fashioned looking domicil, with 
large windows, having very ‘clumsy frames, and small 
glasses or lights, and-with a long piazza or stoop, upon 
the north and east sides. The main building was flank- 
ed by two smaller ones, and surrounded by an infinity of 
log cabins, barns, stables and 1 know not what all. 
Soon after we entered the park we started a whole 
covey of little woolly headed fellows, who grinned, turned 
up their great eyes at us,and then put out for another part 
of the domain with all speed, tumbling now and then head 
over heels as they rushed down the hill side. The pigs, 
too, half wild, would start as we came near them, look 
up, give a quick, sharp, angry. grunt, and scamper away 
as their ancestors of the forests of Europe did before them. 
Presently, as we came near the white garden fence, 
we were brought to by a voice from the right: ‘‘Holloo 
Judge,” shouted some one; ‘I reckon you aint your spec- 
tacles on this mornig; or else your Yankee blood is get- 
ting the better of your Kentucky raising;” and as he 
spoke, the speaker pushed his way, his rifle in advance, 
through a mass of shrubbery on one.side the path.. He 
was a tall man, and stout almost to corpulency; his face 
was square, his mouth small, lips thin, his nose hooked, 
and from under his grey and knitted brows his eyes shone 
with alook of suspicion and"defiance; his head was grey, 
as I saw from the long locks which fell upon his coat col- 
Jar, and his breast was open. ‘‘Ah! Colonel,” said the 
Judge, as the Colonel wiped his brow, ‘‘so we’ve eaught 
you playing Indian—lurking in the bushes?” ‘Playing 
Indian, indeed!” said the other; ‘I reckon if I play 
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Jen’s shot gun, or aunt Dinah’s syringe, and not this old 
deer killer; but who’s this youve got along, Judge?” 
“This,” answered the man of law, “is a young shoot of 
the Buckeye bar; he came over to see some of the wild 
Kentucks, and so’ 1 brought him down. to spend a week 
with you.” ‘He’s right welcome,” and ‘the Colonel 
strode up and shook me fiercely by the hand, ‘he’s right 
welcome, I say; and I reckon if he don’t find us Kentucks 
wild as we were, he’ll not, at any rate, think us too tame; 
so come, stranger, you go on to the house, and I’ll soon 
join yeu; and mind now, you need’nt knock, as I’m told 
they doin Cincinnata: I reckon we don’t do nothing in our 
house we’re afraid to have'the world see;” and so saying, 
with long and rapid strides the Kentuckian took his way 
for the wood. 

We jogged on to the door, chrew our reins to an old ne- 
gro who stood ready to receive “them, and who took off 
his remnant of a hat to the judge with an unutterable grin, 
and walked into the house without knocking. My friend 
had told me that the Colonel’s wife was dead, and that he 
had but a single daughter, Ellen; upon whom he had not, 
however, -expatiated, and in whom I expected to find a 
very ordinary maiden. What then was my surprise, when, 
having thrown our saddlebags into a corner, hung up our 
overcoats and hats, disposed of our leggins, and walked 
into the parlor, I saw through a window which looked out 
to the west, a girl of eighteen dancing along the grass- 
plat, her straw bonnet hanging upon’ her shoulders, her 
light shaw] wrapped round one arm, her dark hair sway- 
ing with the motion, and a face, form, and complection 





which somehow went direct to my heart, or rather, the 
place where my heart should have been, for it had been 
absent some time. She evidently did not know any stran- 
gers had come, and singing as she ran and skipped along, 
was at a back door and in the room before I could say a 
word to my comrade. Seeing us, she stopped,’ blushed, 
and then, recognizing the Judge, sprang past me, grasp- 
ed his hand, welcomed him warmly, and then, bless 
me, kissed him! I drew my breath as one does when he 
steps into a bath of cold water. She turned to me—the 
Judge introduced us, and with a mingled delicacy and free- 
dom of bearing that might have done honor tothe goddess 
Diana, she took my hand and bade me welcome, but 
there was no kiss—then; in truth, I did not expect one. 

“Did you see my father?” 

**Yes; he met us in the path, rifle in hand.” 

‘*Was there a young man with him?” 

“No; is there one staying here?” 

“There is; a young man from your own Yankee land; 


| Mr. Clay gave him letters to father.” 


“A Yankee! Why is he here? I should think your fa- 
ther would be afraid to have him in the house.” 


*So he is, and plagues poor Ned almost to death; he’s 
been ‘here for a month past,—I dont know what for, I’m 
sure, but I reckon he wants to write a.book about us, 
for he’s always in his own room, scribbling like mad.— 
But I must go and see to your rooms, and your dinner; 
and tell Job to turn your horses out. Where is your bag- 
gage, or I suppose, as a Kentucky girl, I should say plun- 
der? In the entry!—well, good-bye till dinner time;—and 
so Julia’s married, is she; how funny it seems—does she 
look much older?’’ then turning to me, with that same kind 
smile again, she said, pointing to a book-case, ‘‘If you 
should wish to read, sir, we have a few volumes, not writ- 
ten inCherokee either; Ihave some in my room beside, and 
if you are not as afraid of alady’s boudoir as Ned Vaughan 
is, come, and I’ll show you the way to my castle.” And 
away she. went, as light and rapid as if innocence and 
health had clothed her with unseen wings. .She took me 
to her room, a little attic, crowded with books, and pic- 
tures, and flowers, and needle-work, upon which the sun- 
light played fitfully, falling through a curtain of leaves, 
and bidding me consider it all my property, “except the 
needle-work,” said she, ‘and the rest, when I want to 
be alone,” away-she bounded again, leaving me standing 
in her boudoir, ‘in a-‘happy maze of wonder, admiration, 
and—let me see, I think the proper word is—respect. I 
took up a book which lay open upon the table, and started 
to find it was an English edition of Coleridge’s Friend, 
the margin crowded with pencil writing, and Elten Mar- 














pt for joy to think that ‘‘massa would be gone long 
\ 








Indian with you, most learned Judge, ’twill be with El- 





shall’s name upon the title-page. ‘Td find a woman who 
could con amore read, Coleridge, imthe wilds of Kentucky, 
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took me by surprise, and I never so envied. the philospoher 
of Highgate Hill, as at that moment. By its side was a 
volume containing translations of several of Schiller’s 
plays; below this was Madame de Stael’s Getmany, then 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, and I cannot say what else for 
the rush of ideas into my head made itswim. 

To give thé particulars of our sojourn at Echo-vale, 
(for so the estate is poor | would take too much time and 
paper; and J will merely sketch as I can the scene of the 
day before our intended departure. It was Ellen’s birth- 
day, and ‘the house was thrown open to all, friends and 
strangers. : 

But first of Edward Vaughan,the young Newenglander, 
6f whom I have as yet said nothing. The truth was, that 
he proved to bea highly respectable, talented, and good 
hearted fellow, and was, as I soon discovered, dead in love 
with Ellen. The Colonel liked him in all points only 
that he was a Yankee; how the lady looked upon him may 
be guessed from the transactions of that last, fatal day. 

A week of fine weather soon passed amid bunting, and 
riding, and racing, and shooting, and fishing, and garden- 
ing, and eating, and drinking, and the other occupations 
of a Kentucky gentleman, not to mention the devo- 
tion of an hour or ‘two 2 day to. my backwood blue- 

.stocking, whom I found as much deeper than myself in 
the mysteries of bélle-lettres ag in those of wood craft, 
and who, as her tastes and habits were at variance with 
those around her, seized upon meas a fellow-countryman 
in a foreign land, and read with me, and talked with me 
in a manner-mdst dangerous and bewitching. Vaughan 











was afraid to trust himself slone with her, but why was a|| 


mystery to her; ‘I wont bite you,” she said, as he turned 
off to his solitary chamber, while | bounded up to her 
little studio. ‘Look at him,” she continued, pointing to 
me, “he is not either dead or crazy, Edward, though he 
comes to my enchanted castle ten times a day,”—but poor 
Ned shook his pate, and went his way sorrowfully, for he 
would not do any thing to bring about what he knew would 
make the Colonel mad and miserable, though he could not 
at the saine time but Jinger round the treasure he dare 


not touch. ‘What a.pity,” she said to me as I threw H which, as we al] knew, terminated in an abrupt precipice, 


open the little window, *‘what a pity he’s so silent and 


hermitish; 1 really think he must be in love;” then catch-|! 
ing my eye, she blushed, theugh why, she could not have j! 


tald for her life, and taking the volume we were reacing, 
“Come, Mr. Sarcastic,” said she, “read your lesson, like 
a good boy, and dont stand there staring at your mis- 
_ tress,” and at the word mistress, she blushed again. In 
ten minutes we were deep in the lore of Jeremy Taylor, 
ahd as.1 gazed on her yet flushed coahtenance over which 
the sunlight .gleamed, broken by the leaves of the honey- 
suckle which shrouded the window, and herown fair tresses, 
I did long to be a limaner, not tliat she looked so very beauti- 
ful, but because she looked so good, so kind, sochristian. A 


but a young horseman, and you can scarce govern that 
mare yourself.” “Mr. Edward Vaughan, if you please, 
Miss Ellen,” thundered the Colonel; ‘tas for the horse, 
Mr. Vaughan can have that, or stay, but I trust he’s not 
a coward, or afraid of a mare, if he be, he’s no business 
in Kentucky.” ‘Father,” replied Ellen, catching his 
arm, “I will stay, and Mr. Vaughan ean. have Flora.” 
“You shall neither stay, nor he have Flora; go and rig, | 
girl, and. say no more.” With tears in her eyes she did 
so, for she saw her father was angry, and heated with li- 
quor, anc knew remonstrance would be useless. | 

The truth undoubtedly was, that the old man wished to 
make Vaughan ridiculous by putting him upon a horse he 
could not control, for a poor horseinan in Kentucky meets 
with but little quarter. ‘The horses were saddled, and 
with many a whoop and hailoo, the company mounted., 
[assisted Ellen to her seat,and then spoke to Vaughan,who | 
jwas quietly tightening his girth, and whose composure 
'was not shaken though he had heard all the conversation 
|which had taken place, and knew his danger. ‘Never 
‘mind,”’ said he, “faint heart never won fair lady,” I smiled 
‘and so did he at the appropriateness of the proverb. We 
;mounted and were off; at first Vaughan’s mare was restive, 
|but he soon made her almost as calrn as himself, and trot- 
‘ted quietly on by the side of Flora and her mistress. 
| The Colonel, finding his plans were making things worse 
‘instead of better, determined that if the mare would not 
'go of her own accord, he’d make her, and slipping behind 
|his guest and daughter, he managed, unobserved, to strike 
'the mare a smart blow; it had the desired effect; the rein 
was loose, and in an instant, seizing the bit in her teeth, 
‘she was off; but she was not alone in her race; Flora 
‘also was a horse of spirit, her rein was also loose, and 
i started by the sudden spring of her comrade, she was off 
\like‘an arrow, too. Away, away they went, now on the 
‘hill, now lost from sight in the valley, scattering to the 
‘right and left those of our company who were in advance, 
haway, away they still went, side by side, like riders on 
|the course; présently we saw them rising the side of a 
|hill upon a pxth which deviated from the main road, and 








| where the hill had been dug a'way for stone. 

The Colonel who had ridden on in silence and evident 
lanxiety, when he saw the route the runaways had taken, | 
set his horse at full speed, shouting as he did so, ‘‘Ride, for| 
/heaven’s sake ride gentlemen! On, on, they will be over 
the bluff, they will be killed, for God's sake ride, ride to} 
} their rescue,” and he was off toolike the wind. We fol- | 
lowed him as we could; | saw the fugitives near the top 

‘of the hill; I saw Vaughan struggling with his horse, 

and then he was by Ellen’s side, and as I thought catch- 

‘ing at her bridle, aud then we swept down into the hollow’ 
land lost sight of them: when we gained the next ridge 

lthere was but one horse to be seen, and but one figure, 

|and that was not erect. On, on we spurred, and now the | 





week;I say,soon passed; every day one or more persons were 
with us, but when Ellen’s birth-day drew near, they came 
in, not singly, but by companies of five and ten. Every 
room, every out-house was filled;: the pasture teemed with 


horses, and saddiebags were as plenty as blackberries. | 
Ellen was forced to give up her chamber, and sleep in the | 


little attic, so that my visits there were at an end. 

The eventful day came, clothed in beauty; nature her- 
self seemed to considér it a kind of Sabbath, at least, in 
our eyes it appeared so. The negroes headed by a vencr- 
able piece of ebony from Virginia, woke ‘us with music 
and dancing; and, to the sound of the banjo and fiddle, 


sung most uncouth songs under fair Ellen's window.—)) 


The forenoon was passed by some in shooting at a mark; 
by others in wrestling, jumping, running, swinging or 
lounging, and of the lust { presume a Kentuckian can do 
as much in as little time as any man in the world, that is, 
if he has leisure. The Colonel and his daughter were 
busy preparitig dinner. At o’clock we dined. Of the 
dinner Iwill attempt no description, for I have, no time to 
say what we had no/, much less whatwe had. A vast 
deal was eaten, and no little drank. At three the feast 
was over, and a more uproarious set of mortals than came 
forth into the lawn, it would be hard to find of a summer’s 
day. 

Now it chanced that’ the Colonel had been told by 
some of his guests’ that it was reported that Ned 
Vaughan was to marry Ellen; it‘was a new idea to the 
old man, and his blood was boiling in a moment at the no- 
tion of a Yankee being wedded to his daughter.- His 
wrath against Vaughan was not diminished by that youth’s 


abstinence from, and open disapproval of, ardent spirits; | 


and he had moréover heard something abovt the iniquity 
of slavery fall from him. ‘The swindlers,” said le to 
some one near him, ‘‘they would come here with their 
cold-water doctrines, their fasts, their prayers, .and their 
abolition notions, and make us the same miserable, snivel- 
ling, lizard-blooded things with themselves; fit only to 
dig the earth, and cheat all their honest neighbors;—but I 
reckon they’!! find it mighty hard to mount old Kentuck, 
after all.” : 

In the kindly state of mind evidenced in. these words,the 
Colonel; when a ride after dinner was proposed, ordered 
Job to saddle Devil-dain for Mr. Edward Vayghan. ‘“‘Why, 
futher!” cried Ellen, «‘ype surely dong mean so; Edward’s 


'whole party is racing up the hill side; the horse that is! 
|| in sightis Flora, the kneeling figure is Ellen,—1 shuddered | 
jas I thought of the fate of my late comrade. Nearer and} 
||mearer we come, and now’we see that Ellen is leaning} 
over something; it is Vaughan, senseless and batlied in| 
blood, and she is chafing his temples,—her father is now 
lat her side, and in a moment we all surrounded the group. 
| A physician chaaced to be of the party, and while he) 
took charge of the wounded man, I walked to the edge of 
‘the precipice; the mutilated but still quivering. creature 
| my friend had ridden, lay among the rocks below. 

A few words from Ellen told the tale; Vaughan found 
ithey were approaching certain destruction, and nearing 
Ellen, he managed to grasp her rein, and throwing him- 
self from his own horse, by his weight he succeeded in 
stopping Flora in time, but only by being himself trodden! 
under foot and almost killed. ‘The physician pronounced 
that he was only stunned, and had a few ribs broken, that 
was all; he was taken home on a litter made of boughs by 
some of the woodsmen, and placed in bed. Ellen and her 
} father returned together, and neither, I observed, said one 
|jword. For forty-eight hours it was doubtful if Vaughan 
would live-or die, but the third day he was much better. 
About noon of that day the Colonel came in, and after sit- 
ting a few minutes in silence, holding the sick man’s hand; 
'*Edward,” said he, ‘*you’ve not only saved Ellen’s.life, | 
but have saved me from being a murderer, and of my own! 
‘and only child,” and he laid his face upon the bed; ‘*Colo- 
|nel Marshall,” said Vaughan, “1 know al! that you have! 
idone, and forgive you. You meant me no harm, and tho’ 
| your conduct was tash, it was not criminal.” ‘lio you! 














—— 








it was evident to me that Coleridge. ‘poor fellow "weal 
soon be neglected, and another friend perused and waa 
and that as tq Jeremy Taylor, he would thenceforth “ 
seldom called upon, except perhaps for his sermon on the 
inarriage ring. Ep 
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: RIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


JUVENILE CONCERT. : 
We attended the Jtivenile Concert on the evenin 

April 29th, urider the direction of ‘T, B. Mason. . Weh = 
(formed high expectations; they were-more than equal] - 
We cannot condescend to puff. Nay, in this equeamish 
and suspicious age, we almost fear to praise. But “ 
should wrong truth, and the ability of Mr. Mason me 
our own feelings, did we not express what, during th 
musical performance, we most sincerely felt,—unqualitied 
admiration at the progress of the youthful pupils in o 
of thé most delightful of the arts. "With Luther, we “4 
more than half cisposed to believe that three of the a 
indicia of humanity are love of bread, ‘love of little chile 
dren, and love of music. Making a’fair usé of this lest 
criterion, we are not particularly inquisitive to leam 
whereabouts in the scale of human being divers of ou 
most estimable friends would find a place. Whatever 
jmay be the present taste and skill in music in this Vicinit ‘ 
we very distinctly perceive what they must be in the gene. 
ration that will soon take our place upon this scene, We 
see that generation not neglectful of that, which in ever 
age, and under every sun has been one of the most ersen 
ful agents of human improvement and human happiness, 
We see, not musical instruments put dowa, but the huma ‘ 
voice brought up—the homan voice! more wondrous far 
more wide im compass, more rich and flexible in tone than 
any single instrument of music which ‘the ingenuity of 
man has ever devised. We see every where prevailin 
not merely a love for this art, but skild to make it available 
| to their own and others good. We see the time when re- 
| fusing to entertain a circle, from sheer ignorance of music 
| will bring another blush to the-fair refuser’s cheek than 
jthat which it is most pleasant to see. In short we beheld 
the next generation with better voices for conversation, 





| wider chest for respiration, merrier faces, happier hearts 
and making a far better use than we do, of one of the 
charms of social life. If, however, those who may: come 
after, us be not such as we have imagined, it wilt oer be 
1 tg La pear themselves to the legitimate ten- 
encies of the art which Mr. } rj 
str end Mr. Mason teaches with - 





CONVENTION OF TEACHERS. 


Agreeably to a call from a number of professional teach- 
ers of Hamilton county, for the purpose of taking into 
rae _ subject of education, a meeting was con- 
vened at Carthage, on Saturday, the 18th ins y 
ck vie g yy inst: at eleven 


Roswell F. Howard; Mill Creek; C. E. Stow 
Hills; John W. Hayden, Reading; einen & toe 
Mill Creek; E. Woodworth, Madisonville; J. M. Parke 
Springdale; F. A. Sayre, Delhi; Joseph Dana, Columbia, 
H. B. Turrell, do.; G. W. Jones, Madisonville; Orisoh 
Crist, Montgomery, 8. W. Leonard, do.; George Moore 
Montgomery, Jonathan Jones, Delhi; Abraham Servis. 
Mount Pleasant; Joseph Nichols, Carthage; G. H Mat: 
thews, do.; John E. Nailor, Sycamore; Shaw Delhi; F 
W. Prescott, Cincinuati, John Easterbook, do. Rufus 
Beach, do. Elijah Slack, do. Albert Pickett,sen. do, Joseph 
Heron, do. Silas Woodbury, do. J.. W. Johnson do A C 
Wright, do. 8. C, Ross, do. M. R. Deming, do. E.D. 
Mansfield, do. Hagh H. Young, do. D. L. Talbot. de. T. 
Brainerd, do. J. B. Wyman, do. O. M. Mitchel]. do, D 
Drake, do. Peyton Symmes, do. E. Dolph, do. S$ ’s Cole, 
do. G. McElroy, do. Darius Davenport, do. John W. Hop- 
kins, do. C. B. McKee, do. Joseph V. Loomis, do ‘Cyrus 
Davenport, do. Isaac Van Eaton, do. John L. Talbott, do. 


The meeting was organized b inti 
n ' Y appointing the Rev. C. 
gt erpaces oe chair, and G. H. Matthews secrétary. 
e proceedings were opened with by 
ay g prayer, by the Rey. 
After some preliminary remarks f, i 
é n i rom various gentle- 
—_ in —— to the objects of the meeting the fol- 
owing resolutions, offered by Mr. Picke er ir 
mously adopted, viz: ’ oles cudiaen 





\| forgive me!’’ and the old man raised his hand to Heaven,’ 
\then I may hope my Maker will forgive.me, - Edward | 
| Vaughan, I have suffered more in two days than in all 
| past time else, for I felt myself a murderer: but you have 
lrelieved me from that load of guilt. For Ellen, I know| 
|your wishes, you’ve saved her, and she’syours.” ‘TI hope 
\f may live to receive her from your hands,"sir,” said 
| Vaughan. “Live! you shall live. Come, my dear fellow, | 
inone of that talk, you must live, you’ll soon be well.” 
We stayed another week for Vaughan’s sake; he re-| 
covered rapidly, and though nothing was said to Ellen by 
anyone, yet from certain symptoms, the lotions and beve- 
rages that she made and the way she administered them, 








1. Resolved, “That an association of 
Hamilton county, auxiliary to the Western meow In . 
— , and college of professional teachers, be now form- 
2. Resolved, “That-a committee of” seven be i 
t- 
ed to prepare and report a constituti % cnet 
a: of the association.” a 
‘he following gentlemen were appoi i 
ing ppointed, viz: Messrs. 
A, Pickett, George Moore, A. Servis, D. L. Talbott, E. 
Slack, Joseph Nichols, and Jonathan Jones. : 
Un motion of Dr. Drake, it was Resolved, “That -a 
committee of five be appointed to draft resolutions and 
prepare business for. the afternoon. Committee on the 
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_mously adopted, viz: 
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above—Messrs. C. E. Stowe, P. Symmes, R. F. Howard, 
Daniel Drake, and J. W. Hayden.” 

The convention then adjourned, to meet again at half 
past 2 o’clock. P . 

At the hour of adjoarnment, the meeting reassembled 
at the same place. ; . ' 

The committee appointed to draft a constitution, report- 
ed the following, which, after amendment, was unani- 


The convention of teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion, assembled at Carthage, deeply impressed with the 
advantages that would arise from a union of interests 
among those engaged in teaching, and, convinced of the 
jmportance of organizing the profession within the county, 
by means of a permanent association, in order to promote 
the cause of eduéation, and to advancé the mutual im-!| 
provement of its members, do hereby resolve ourselves 
into a permanent body, to be governed by the following 


CONSTITUTION, 


ART. I. nae 

Sec. 1.—This society shall ‘be denominated the Hamil- 
ton county Association of ‘Teachers, auxiliary tothe Wes- 
tern Literary Institute and College of Professional Teach- 
ers. 
Sec. 2.—Its object shall be, to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge among its members, and to’discuss such sub- 
jects as may be conducive to the advancement of educa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE II. : 

Sec. 1.—This association shall be composed of such 

professional teachers resident in Hamiltcn county, as may 





now or hereafter sign this constitution, and pay into the 
treasury fifty cents, each. 

Sec. 2.—All female teaehers in this county, shall be} 
considered honorary members of this, association. | 

Sec. 3.—Other honorary members may be elected upon 
the recommendation of the board of counsellors. 

Sec. 4.—Seven members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sec. 1.--The officers of this association shall bea pres- 
ident, a vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer, (who 
shall perform the duties usually appertaining to their sev- 
eral offices) together with a board of counsellors, consist- 
ing of a counsellor and an assistant counsellor, in each 
township, the latter of whom shall act as clerks—to be 
elected annually, at the meeting in March. 

Sec. 2.—It shall be the duty of the board of counsellors 
to procure a room for the use of the society, provide ‘fuel, 
&c. . They shall appoint lecturers, and recommend sub- 
jects for discussion. They shall have charge of the in- 
terests of education within their respective townships, and 
report thereon annually or oftener, if requisite. They 
shal! further have power to make by-laws for their own 
government, and to fill all vacancies in their board.- 

ARTICLE ‘IV. 

Sec. 1—The regular mectings of the association shall 
be held in Carthage, on the last Saturday in June, Sep- 
tember, December, and March. 

Sec. 2.—Special meetings may be convened by adjourn- 
ment, or hy order of the president upon recommendation 
of seven members. 

Sec, 3.—Fifteen days’ notice of every meeting, shall 
be given by the secretary in two or more of the newspa- 
pers of Hamilton county. 

ARTICLE V. 

By-laws, not inconsistent with this constitution, may be 

made at any meeting of the society. 
ARTICLE VI. 

No alteration or amendment tu this constitution shall 
be made, unless it sha]l have been presented in writing at 
least one meeting previously, and determined inthe affirm- 
ative, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to nominate officers for the association, viz: Messrs. Geo. 
Moore, Darious Davenport, John L. Talbott, and Abram. 
Servis—who reported the following ticket, which was ac- 
cepted and the nomination confirmed, viz: 

: Rey. Daniel Hayden, president. 
F. G. Carey, vice-president. 
George Moore, secretary. 

Jacob B. Wyman, treasurer. 


COUNSELLORS. 
t Delhi. 


. Springfield. 


F. A, Sayre, 
Jonathan Jones, 
A. Servis, 

J.N. McFeely, 
John E. Nailor, 
Orison Crist, 
Jno..W. Hopkins, 
Prof. Joseph Ray, 


The committee appointed to draft resolutions, &c. sub- 
mitted the following, which were severally taken up, dis- 
cussed, and unanimously adopted, viz: 

1. Resolved, ‘That in the present condition of our 
country, it is highly important that associations be formed, 
to aid indigent females to qualify themselves to become 


Sycamore. 


t Cincinnati. 


2. Resolved, “That as the moral powers of man require 
cultivation, as much as the intellectual, and as intellectual’ 
‘without moral culture, ceases to be a blessing, it is highly || 
important that a well-devised plan of moral education, be 
introduced into our schools and seminaries.” 

' 3. Resolved; “That as the Bible, independently of its 
claims upon us as a divine revelation, contains the most 
perfect system ‘of morals, it should be studied as atext book 
of morals, in all our institutions of learning.” 

4, Resolved, “That vocal music should be made a part 
of common elementary education for boys and girls.” 

5. Resolved, ‘hat elements of natural science, inelu- 
ding-an outline of anatomy and physiology ,should be made 
a part of popular education.” ‘ 

6. Resolved, ‘*That the teachers should devise and pro- 
vide for their pupils, such exercises as are calculated to 
impart activity and strength to their bodies, as a means 
of enabling them to indure without injury of constitution,’ 
the application necessary to intellectual improvement.” 
7. Resolved, ‘“That the elementary principles of repub- 
lican government, witl. an outline of the-state and federal 
constitutions of the union, should constitute a branch of 
popular-education.” 

On motion duly seconded, it -was Resolved, That the 
thanks of this convention be presented to the trastees of. 
the baptist church, for the use of the building, for the 
meetings of the convention. 

Or motion, the meeting adjourned, to meet again on the 
last Saturday in June, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and that the 
secretary give at least, two weeks notice .in two or more | 
of the city papers. Cuarugs B. M’Kee, Chairman. 
Gro. H. Marruews, Secretary. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Lorp Brovenam.—A curious narrative isin circulation, 
but has not yet found its way into print. It is put forth, 
by lord Brougham’s friends, as an excuse for his infirmity 
of mind and conduct last year. It runs thus: The lord 
chancellor of England, being a political as well as 4 ju- 
dicial character, has such a multiplicity. of business to get 
through with, that it would be next to impossible for him 
taread a hundredth-part of the papers requiring his signa- 
ture. Lord Brougham, who is very much attached to; 
and placed great confidence in, his immediate relatives, 
appointed his brother James to read such documents, and 
instruct him,, briefly, as to their contents. This he did for 
the space-of three and ahalf years. Last summer, James 
Brougham, being in the north of England, was suddenly 
taken ill, and sent an express to London for his brother the 
chancellor. By the time of his arrival, James was death 
stricken, and his dying words, as he pressed his brother’s 
hand, are reported to have been, *‘Forgive me—for God’s 
sake, forgive me.” . The chancellor considered his brother 
was taving, and thought very little of his words. He 
sorrowed tor his brother very deeply; but his feelings were 
changed when bonds to the amount of £40,000, ($200,000) 
came in to him, bearing his own signature!. This was 
the case. James Brougham was a gambler, ad incurred 
‘debts of honor”? which he could not pay, and had put 
bonds before his brother for his signature, passing them off 
(they being unread by the chancellor) as public papers of 
importance, 

‘The bonds were presented for payment, and though lord 
Brougham might have disputed them, it is said that regard 
for the memory of his deceased, prevented his doing its— 
He is believed to have mortgaged his salary to raise the 
amount; and hence, too, his asking for the place of chief 
baron of the exchequer, when he lost his office as lord 
chancellor. . If this-story is true, it accounts for the agi- 
tation of mind which made lord Brougham commitso many 
mistakes last year. It is reported that his friends have 
interfered, and are taking defence ogainst the bonds to 
which his signature was surreptitiously obtained. °Tis a 
curious tale; but ‘truth is strange—stranger than fiction.’ 


Seiume a Wire.—On Monday the 16th ult. one of 
those disgraceful scenes, the sale of a wife, took place in 
the peaceable market town of Clare. The parties, it ap- 
pears, came from the neighboring village of Stansted, and 
the history of the transaction is tinged a little with the 
romantic. Nineteen years ago the maiden heart of the 
lady was entangled in the web of love, but her swain had 
a passion for glory, and, enlisting for a soldier, resigned 
his home and his fair one for the bayonet and musket.— 
For six years the virgin sat mourning the loss of her fair 
one. At theend of that period, however, tired of throw- 
ing reproaches upon the wind, she dried up her tears and 
took unto herself a husband—a plain honest man, who, for 
thirteen years, shared with her the comforts of thedomes- 
tic hearth, and honored her with the title of ‘‘the best of 
wives.” At length, however, her soldier returned, and 
all her tenderness returned with him. -Noft even the tears 
of a husband, though backed by the charms of a neat lit- 
tle cottage, a cask of home-brewed ale, and a “friend in 
need” secured in the oaken chest, could restrain the im- 
| pulse of ‘‘first and strongest Jove.” A friend suggested, 
under these circumstances, a transfer; The hint was 
adopted—a new halter was purchased—and the fair one 











efficient teachers of our common schools.” 


was led into the market just before the business commen- 
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ced. One person: bid a shilling—the soldier a crown,— 
The bargain being concluded, the purchaser led her off, 
and the husband, pocketing the crown, plodded his way 
home in all the melancholy of single blessedness.—Chetms- 
ford Chronicle. : j 


Perer tHe GrEaT was always ready to perform his 
good offices in the surgical way, and for that purpose al- 
ways carried about with him a small case of surgical, as 
well as mathematical instruments. Perceiving one day, 
a valet of his, named Balboiaroff, sitting with a sad and 
pensive countenance, he inquired what was the matter 
with him. ‘Nothing, sire,’ answered Balboiaroff, '*‘ex- 
cept that my wife has got the tovthache, and refuses to 
have it out.” ‘Does she!” said the Tzar; “let me see 
her, and I’]i warrant I’!] cure her.’”? He made her sit 
down, that he might examine her mouth, though the poor 
woman protested and insisted that nothing was the mat- 
ter with her. ‘Aye,’ said the disconsolate husbamd, ‘‘so 
she always says that she suffers nothing, while the doctor 
is present.” ‘Well, well,” said the Tzar, ‘she shall not 
suffer long; do you hold her headandarm.” Peter caught 
hold of a tooth with the instrument, which he supposed to 
be the bad one, and drew it out with great expertness.— 
A few days after this, Peter learned from some of the 
household that the poor woinan’s tooth ailed nothing, and 
that the whole was trick of the husband to be revenged 
of his wife’s supposed gallantry. Peter was not to be 
trifled with; hisown sagacjty was impugned by drawing 
out asound tooth—the poor woman was pained unnecegssa- 
rily, and a.trick was put upon him; he called his valet, 
and gave him a severe chastisement with his own hands. 


Gen. WASHINGTON AND srr Witttam Howr.—“It is 
interesting to observe, that, in the .midst of solemn and 
important affairs, and the forms of official station, there 
was room for courtesy and civil acts in small things.” 

The above is taken from ‘Sparks’s Life and Writings of 
Washington, and is introductory to the following note, 
which was written by the father of hiscountry, two days 
after the battle of Germantown: 

“‘General Washington’s compliments to General Howe 
—does himself the pleasure to return to him a dog, which 
accidentally fell into his hands, and, by the inscription on 
the collar, appears to belong to Gen. Howe.” 

From the same work, alluded to above, we have, on the 
authority of Gen. Su'livan, one of the officers engaged in 
the battle of Germantown, the following evidence of 
Washington’s valor: - 

“JT cannot help observing, that with great concernI saw 
our brave commander exposing himself to the hottest fire 
of the enemy in such a manner, thatregard tomy country 
obliged me to ride to him and beg him to retire. He, to 
gratify me and some others, withdrew a small distance;— 
but his anxiety for the fate of the day, soon brought him 
up again, where he remained till our troops had retreated.’ 


Tre Wirtn’s Bripite.—In the steeple of Forfar is 
preserved acuriosity well worth the attention of tourists. 
It is called “‘The Witch’s Bridle.” . The form of the ob- 
ject is very simple. A small circle of iron sufficient to en- 
close the head, is divided into four sections, which are 
connected with hinges. A short chain hangs from behind. 
In the front, but pointing inwards, is a prong, like the 
rowel‘of an oldfashioned spur, which entered the miouth,; 
and by depressing the tongue, acted as a gag. The use 
of the thing was exactly what its name portends. By it, 
as witha bridle, the unfortunate old women formerly burnt 
at Forfar for the supposed crime of witchcrgft, were led 
out ef town to the place of execution. Its further and 
more important purposes were, to bind the culprit to the 
stake, and prevent her cries during the dreadful pro- 
cess of death. When all was over, the bridle used to be 
found among the ashes.of the victim. 





A bachelor who was somewhat strickenwith years, had 
been for some time enamored with one of the maiden sis- 
terhood, but could not muster courage enough ‘to ‘‘pop the 
question.” One morning he was resolyed to make the 
attempt. He accordingly went to the house, knocked at 
the door,-and his lovely dulcinea made her appearance.— 
After a mutual nod, the following laconic didJogue ensued: 
«Do you want to change your condition!” “No.” ‘Not 
I neither.’ And turning about,, our bachelor concluded 
the conversation with—**Thank heaven! I’ve got the load 
off my stoinach.” 


Some time since, a member of the American Congress, 
who was not content with the usual drink allowed by the 
house, (molasses and water) begged for a little spirituous 
‘mixture. The door-keeper remonstrated against this in- 
novation, on the groand of not knowing to what account 
he should charge the expenditute. ‘To which account 
do you charge the custom-house drink?” ‘said the honora- 
ble member,—*‘To that of stationary,’’ replied .the door- 
keeper ‘Then charge the brandy,’’ rejoined the ember, 
“to that of fuel,” jis 


On the night of the 16th Dec. the town of Marsala, in 
Sicily, was visited by a tremendous shower of. Hrolites, 
about the sizeof walnuts, which did great damage to roofs, 
trees, birds, etc. , -A®rolites' are stones’ which descend 
from the air. ~ om 











ORIGINAL POETRY. | 


POCHAHONTAS. 





Lines written upon seeing the sculpture over the west door of the Rotun- 
da, at Washington, representing Pochahoutas saving Captain Smith. 
—=_ 

Behold the Wondrous scene! 
The pris’ner bound, 
Thre fpemen round; 

The judge upon hig seat. 
The stone,-—the,stone of sacrifice, is bare; 
The fatal weapon high in air;—- 
When suddenly forth springs 
The maid,—that Indian maid,—and flings 
Her light form ag her father's feet, 
And prays for mercy. 
But mercy is denied, 
And pity there is none! 
Again the weapon heaved on high; 
The executioners but wait 
The monarch's eye 
To seal thie captive’s fate: 
The crowd breathe not;—when to his side 
The maiden springs—- 

And now their heads together lie, 

And if ye strike ye bid to die 

The offspring of a race of kings. 
They dare not strike the blow; 
They dare not, with the foe, . 

The nation’s boast, the nation's hope, lay low. 
And she may be in truth their pride— 
That maiden, by thie captive’s side 

That laid her down to die. 
Her gentleness, her milduess, 
Surpassed her fortitude: 
She sought her own in others’ bliss, 
And lived in doing good. 
Her dignity, her majésty, 
Left artificial.pomp behind; 
Andin her deep humility 
The Christian may a model find. 
Oh! tell me not of Adam’s sin; 
"That at his fall 


The demon entered in, * 
With might, to make his bondsmen of us all. ° 

She never read the Holy Book, 
* Nor heard of Calvary’s Mount; 
She never bent within the brook, 

Nor sought baptismal! fount: 
She never at the altar 

Broke the consecrated bread; 
Nor gazed upon the halo 

That crowned St. Mary's head, 
And o’er our biess’d Redeémer 
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and the huge piles of snow were drifting and heaping up 
before the doors and around the buildings, till it seemed 
as if we should be literally walled in. We had kept a 
roaring fire all day; but the windows, the door-latch and 
the heads of the nails in the room were yet white with 
frost. We wereon the ground-floor, and, as it was nearly 
midnight, nothing could be heard but the moaning and 
rushing of the wind, or the distant, solitary tread of some 
muffled student passing’ through the halls to his apartment; 
the biting, creaking sound of whose footsteps on the frost 
and snow, made the very blood contract and shiver through 
the veins» We had just finished our evening’s lesson in 
Herodotus, and the most disagreeable part of the whole 
day’s business yet remained; which was—to get into a 
cold bed, slink into the smallest possible compass, and 
shrug ourselves up into a comfortable sleep. We had be- 
fore slept separately; but on the present occasion, we 
deemed it best to draw out the larger of the two cots into 
the room, put both beds imto one, warm all the coverlets, 
and deposit under the whole a couple of freshmen. Ac- 
cordingly, having turned the article on the side, we brought 
it forth, placed it directly before the fire, piled a huge 
quantity of wood into the chimney, drew the curtains, and 
having disencumbered ourselves of our day-light integu- 
ments, we thrust our persons under a huge, steaming mass 
of clothes, with the comfortable hope tliat the cares and 
cold of this cold world would be speedily forgotten. 
Whether I got asleep that night, it is impossible to say. 
If I did, I don’t recollect it; and as it would be presump- 
tion to affirm for truth that whereof the memory doubteth, 
I shall not venture an opinion on the subject. 

But, whether asleep or awake, whether in the body or 


particular—every small bird which spread its wing from 


this moment as though it were a scene of yesterday. 


down from that region of eternal snow, those mountains, 
which, while you were at their base, stretched their shag- 
gy tops to the clouds, and seemed to pierce the very hea- 
vens, appeared now to be scarcely elevated above the plain 
on which they stood. Large valleys which embosomed 
navigable rivers, and peaceful villages, were designated 
by spots a little darker than the country around them. To 
me, the sun had his eye just above the horizon; but the| 
brown world below—hainlet, city, river, and the distant | 
ocean, lay hushéd and slumbering in the leaden twilight. 
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brighter than before. I looked for the snow-capped moun- 
tain: It was gone; but the seas and oceans were distinctly 
perceivable;. and I thought I could discover, here and 
there, walls, towers, andspires, reflected from their glazed 
surfaces, The earth, at different distances, presented dif. 
ferent phases: but it decreased in size gradually, and al. 
most imperceptibly, till at length it appeared like a smal] 
i\star glimmering and twinkling on the very verge of the 
creation. It held this appearance with little variation 
for several days. Sometimes I lost sight of it entirely;— 
and again, as I strove with a renewed vision to penetrate 
\|the void, 1 could just catch the luminous, ethereal particle, 
\|till at last it melted away into the unfathomed depths, and 
|vanished, like an infinitely small atom floating off into 
God’s immense and illimitable empire. 

A new scene was now opening before me, Myriads of 
flaming worlds, upon which I had gazed from my native 
planet_only as brilliant specks upon the vault of heaven, or 
as the mysterious and ever-watchful witnesses of human 
things, now blazed above and around me in unutterable 
grandeur, and swelled the ‘music of the spheres’’ into one 
loud and Everlasting Hymn. The sun, with his attend- 
‘ant planets, looked like a small, brilliant star on the very 
outposts of the creation; and was himself wheeling, with 
all his grand retinue of worlds, around some distant cen. 
ter. 

As I rose above all these suns and systems, rolling and 
balancing in perfect harmony, and stretching out into a 
glorious and immeasurable realm, other stars, which I had 
never seen reflected from lake or stream, and which the 
telescope had never brought within the range of mortal 
||vision, peered through the empyrean, all bright and glow. 














out of the body, I had that night one of the most glorious ||ing, as if fresh-formed, and just launched into their orbits 
visions thut ever passed before the eye of a mortal. Ido||from tie hand of their Creator. 

not think I could describe it, had I the powers and pen of 
an angel; and yet the remembrance of it in every minute ||and glorious than ours, reared its broad sapphire arch, 


Far above all this, another firmament, more gorgeous 


studded with countless myriads of suns and systems of 


the green boughs, every sweet sound that floated in the||other worlds, which spun forever on their glowing axles, 
air, every glance and shifting of the golden light upon the || and lighted up with inconceivable splendor, the grand and 
walls and temples, is as distinct and vivid in my mind at||immeasurable dominion of God. 


As I passed on through these stupendous and intermi- 


I. thought I was stationed on one of the highest, bleak-|/nable scenes of created magnificence—there rose above 
est of the Alpine mountains: so’ high, that as 1 looked 


all, still another heaven: butsuch a heaven that, had] 


the language of a Milton or the pencil of a Raphael, | 
could not describe or paint it. 
vault of massy gold, spread over with the finest, subtlest 
light of every coloring. Has any one stood on the brow 
of a green hill during a summer’s evening, and watched 
the changes of the West,as he opened his golden gates to 
Has he marked and felt the in- 
describable beauty of that coloring, thus inwrought upon 
the sky by God’s own pencil! 
lestial. picture to be stretched around the whole horizon; 


It was like an immense 


receive the god of day! 


Let him imagine this ce- 


Its living radiance shed: 
And yet in her you find, 
Tn wondrous unison combined, 
Those quatities of heart and mind 
That make the Christian woman. 
How low soever thea, 
And howsoever fallen, 
Our nature be,— 
Yet unto me 
That maiden is assurance stil! 
That there remains, in heart and will, 
Some natal purity: 
And f her memory bless, 
That | can never dare to think 
That al! of us hang trembling on the brink 
Of the Abyss; 
Or that the world we journey in, 
“Dreaming of bliss,.— 
The world He came to win,— ; ; 
Is but a festering mass of dark and damning sin, J, #.P. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NIGHT AT COLLEGE. 


College! What a host of delightful assdciations, and 
dreams of happiness long forgotten, does that word revive! 
When Time has passed over us on his dark and rapid 
wing, and we have felt his chilling influences at our 
hearts, how refreshing, to snatch an hour of peaceful se- 
clusion from the toilsome pursuits of business and ambi- 
tion, and to send the imagination back over that golden- 
season, when the soul, free as the air of heaven, and un- 
tainted by the vices of a corrupt and corrupting world, 
reveled on all that was beautiful and pure in the green 
and sunny spring-time of its early years! Such an hour 
is now mine. Let it be devoted to the recording, so far 
as language can embody it, of one of those bright illu- 
sions of my youthful fancy, about which memory still lin- 
gers, even now when a blight has come over the spirit, aid 
the beauty and blessedness of its young existence have 
passed awa a. 


Tt was a bieak:; blustering, bitter night in December.— 


power, througly the fields of space. 


and darkly in the boundless ocean of space. 


the world! 
Bonaparte and Cesar wished to conquer. 


‘lords of the creation.” 


some for gold, some for pleasure. There, the statesmar 


and wicked passions. 


for country, for home—/or home,” said 1 emphatically 
and I believe I repeated the word.distinctly three times 
‘There, too,” I added, ‘tis my home. There are my pa 
rents, brothers,sister, and kindred. Alas! about how insig 


young imaginings, 


oft. with a-knot of young and 
social hearth, I sat and listene 
brilliant repartee: 





“the logic, 
. The wisdom, andthe wit, and the loud laugh.” 


struggled to break that fatal energy, which was hurryin 
me so rapidly from my native planet. I turned to loo 








The wind blew from the north-west in a perfect hurricane, 


There, too, are the busy hordes of inen—the self-styled 
| There are the great men, and palace-chamber of the Lord of Hosts. 
the rich men, and the wise men; some striving for glory, |/almost expected to behold the Great white Throne; and 


thinks to get immortality by his sagacity; politicians by 
their offices; and orators by their speeches. ‘I'here, too, || Waving their golden ctowns, and their palms of victory to 
are suffering, disease, and crime, dark plots, sage plans, the honor of their King: And O, 1 longed to join in one 
There are national feuds, and state || oud and rapturous, Hosanna to the God of Heaven! 

jealousies, private quarrels and family disorders. There, 
too, is much fighting and scrambling between one part||and motionless, 
and another,as to which shall have the territory. There are 
warsabout boundary lines and taxes; wars too for glory, 


nificant a center does mortal affection revolve! And 
thére, too, on some one of that world’s ten-million hills, 
stands old Ham, Coll., the birth-placeof my mind, of my 
early hopes, and of allthat was bright and beautiful in my 
Ham. Coll., within whose venerable 

walls, I lingered over the pages of classic lore, and nurs- 
ed my fond and foolish. dream of future greatness: where 
allant spirits around the 
to the sage remark, the 


Oh for those times again! I exclaimed, and instinctively 


for it. It was plainly to be seen, but smaller and much 


As I stood alone, and almost stiffened with cold, and gaz-||and the whole sky to be hung with the gorgeous drapery of 
ed with an intense and strange anxiety, upon the immea- || the setting sun. Let him conceive each delicate and beav- 
surable prospect, the mountain seemed suddenly to sink | tiful tint gradually melting upward into another yet more 
beneath my feet, and I was borne aloft as by some unseen 
As the world reced- 
ed, mountain, plain, and ocean, gradually blended: the ||son. 
very summit which [ had left, grew dim and faint, and || phere to be filled with the mellow radiance, as. it pours 
melted away at last into the common mass, and the world || warm and glowing from such a sky, and he will have a 
itself dwindled to a small brown ball, swimming slowly || dim-picture of the scene which was now before me. Here, 
«And there,” ||for the first time in my erial flight, I was permitted to 
said I, as the whole planet floated’ in my eye——“‘there is || pause; as if to behold the glories of that ‘‘inner temple,” 
That is what Alexander conquered, and what || and to drink the golden light of that celestial clime; and, 


delicate and beautiful, and all softening towards the ze- 
nith and terminating there in a circle of the finest crim- 
Added to this, let him conceive the whole atmos- 


as I gazed upon the immense and lofty dome, it seemed 
fitted up for the dwelling-place of the Divinity; the very 
I looked up, and 


|| circling around it all the shining ordersof the skies, rising 
in glorious array, rank above rank—rank above rank,— 


But for aught the senses could discover, all was mute 
Presently I heard the quick rush of in- 
visible wings, and felt the delicious air fan my temples as 
they swept by: and there came another, and another; and 
3||I gazed out into the void to catch some glimpse of the 
-|jcelestial ones which seemed to be crossing and re-crossing 
-|jabove and around me in every direction. Still, nothing 
-||wasto beseen. Thesourd of the wings gradually ceased. 

Again all became painfully mute; but when’ I’ listened 
closely, I could just catch that grand and eternal bass— 
the solemn sounding melody of ten thousand worlds roll- 
ing afar. 

That mysterious power which had conveyed me hither, 
now seemed to have left me; and I followed the impulses 
of my own will, sometimes wandering through the lumi- 
nous fields of ether, and sometimes balancing, self-sus- 
tained, in mid-air, when suddenly a great bright light, 
like that which struck the persecutor of the christians on 
his way to Damascus, fell upon me; and, though I shut 
my eyes, it seemed as if they were gazing intensely and 
painfully into the veryeye of noon. When IJ opened them, 


living fire; and in its place there rose a stupendous ‘wall 
of blazing gold—deep as the foundations of the universe, 
and higher than could be scaled by seraph of broadest 




















it was slowly passing away to the left, like a vast sheet of 
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wing. For six long, weary days, (nights there were none) 
l.groped my way along this ‘wondrous wall,” The sev- 
enth was destined to be my Sabbath day of rest. It found 
me before a sort of breastwork of amazing dimensions, 
and tesselated on every side, far as the eye could reach, 
with huge glittering squares alternately of pear] and dia-. 
mond. 

All along this celestial rampart I could discern neither 
lock, bolt, nor har; but directly in front, and apparently 
near the centre, was an emerald rock of sevensides. How 
it was connected with’ the wall, or on what it rested, or 
whether it rested on any thing, I either did not discover, 
ordo notremember. One thing iscertain. Jt looked like 
a resting place. I was faint and weary, and I resolved to 
seat myself there till that mysterious power which had 
conveyed me hither, should again befriend me,. or till 
some bright spirit-of the blest should,meet me in my 
loneliness, and conduct me to his divine abode. 

As I approached, it seemed like a living thing; brigh- 
tening and sparkling, and sending. out musical tones, as 
from the magic strings of some wizard harp: and I had 
scarcely touched it, when, sudden as thought, a flash of 
light burst forth,—and lo!—wide opened the starry gates, 
and O, what a scene was there! Beauty, Grandeur, Glory, 
Repose, everything which could charm the angel of nicest 
sense, and make the whole one perfect and all-giorious 
vision of the spirit’s home. As I entered the precincts of 
this divine realm, so indescribable was the influence of its 
ten thousand forms of beauty, grandeur, and proportion, 
that I felt transformed almost into another being; a being 
capable of appreciating and enjoying its new and trans- 
cendent glories. Every sense was sharpened tothe most 
exquisite acuteness, and every nerve thrilled with pleas- 
ure at every image of delight. The climate was like the 


mildest, balmiest of Italy, an hundred times refined. The | 


very air was life; was purity itself; and as I breathed it, 
it so renewed, so spiritualized my whole being, that I felt 
as if I could rise to the highest heaven, or fly to the uni- 
verse’s remotest bound. : 

I have said I could not adequately describe what I'there 
saw and felt; but there were groves of perpetual green, 
and in their deep recesses, there were beautiful statues, 
and altars of gold with their silent fires, and. glittering 
fountains gushing from sculptured marble, and valleys 
overarched with shade, and winding walks among the 
hills; and far beyond, there were porphyry palaces gleam- 
ing out from the verdure, and bowers of citron, and olive, 


-and palm, and trees of celestial name, which pierced the 


skies with their tall and immortal tops, and seas of crystal 
sprinkled with islands of living green; and, encompassing 
the whole of this magnificent amphitheatre, lay a broad 
and majestic river, sleeping in the yellow radiance, like 
a sheet of flowing.gold. Far in the red horizon, and pic- 
tured against the glowing sky, my eye rested on what 
seemed the splendors of an imperial city, glittering in the 
glancing light as it was reflected and re-reflected from a 
thousand towers, fanes, domes, and silver-pillared halls. 
What a glory rested on her spiry pride, her columned 
halls, and palaces “built with divine ambition!” It was 
as if the Morning, when she rises upon her throne of gol- 
den and ctimson clouds, had been robbed of her glorious 
hues, and they had al] been lavished to kindle into mag- 
nificence this city of the skies, Thitherward I immedi- 
ately directed my course. The way was long, and seem- 
ingly endless; for when I had journeyed hundreds of 
leagues, I seemed not an inch nearer than when I started: 
and yet I could not tire, for I] was endowed with a super- 
natural strength, and was accompanied at every step by 
all that could delight. The breezes which came over me 
were fraught with the most delicious odors, the path was 
a continuous bed of fruits and flowers, birds of every plu- 
mage were singing in the groves, and soft, lute like melo- 
dies came floating by me, like the voices of fairy minstrels, 
on the viewless air. At one time J found myself standing 
on the verge of a most enchanting valley. Its green sides 
were sprinkled with flowers, and a pure, glassy stream 
murmured along its bottom. That stream i shail never 
forget. It flowed over pearl and gems; and the soft mu- 
sic of its liquid lapse stole over the spirit like a pleasant 
dream. Seats of roses and asphodel were scattered on its 
banks;and when I saw the sparkling cups of gold, lyingalong 
its margin, with a certain familiar and household look, as.if 
they had just been used and were Jaid down but for a mo- 
ment, I fancied it was the place where angels came down 
at noon, to repose on its fragrant banks, and to bathe their 
bright wings in its cool and crystal waters. 

As I approached the long wished-for city, it became less 
and less compact and regular; and when J arrived on the 
very spot, it presented, on a vast and radiant amphitheatre 
of sand, ‘and scattered at immense distances from each 
other, a countless multitude of palaces and temples, whose 
lofty and grand proportions, and tall and beautiful col- 
umns, would have put to shame the very dreains of those 
who reared the Coliseum or the Parthenon. The number 
of these edifices was immense; and as J strained my vision 
to comprehend the interminable prospect, they seemed to 
congregate again, more and more closely, till they present- 
ed, as at first, the appearance of a royal city, pictured 
with all its fairy magnificence, far away in the distant sky. 








I despaired of eyer exploring thie stupendous scene of 
héeaven’s wealth, and after some hesitation, resolved to 
take a. peep into one of these princely domes. J ascended 
a lung, long flight of marble steps, to the vestibule, and 
felt shabed at my own littleness and presumption, as I 
looked up to the gigantic proportions of the amazing 
structure, or contemplated its immense columns of glitter- 
ing silver, which were mirrored in a floor and wa]l of pol- 
ished agate, and which shot up into a stature, which it 
tired the eye to reach. JI entered, however; and never 
shall I forget the plain magnificence, the simple greatness, 
and the perfect and god-like repose, that reigned there.— 
There were indeed no carved images of the saints, no 
paintings of the holy virgin, no typifying water of con- 
secration, nor did blazing chandelier hang from the arched 
roof, whose grand and swelling dome rose like a heaven: 
but the walls were hung with a plain drapery. of perfect 
white;. and around on the long and cushioned galleries, 
there lay scattered branches of palm, and harps of gold, 
and coronets of gems, and here and there, a jasper foun- 
tain, throwing perpetually upward its beautiful column of 
living water. . ' ‘ 

From, these symbols of ‘adoration, my-attention was. at- 
tracted to.a fixture in the centre of the edifice. . It ap- 
peared about thirty yards square at the base, hut rose 
conically, in most exquisite proportions, and on its lofty 
top was 0 ball of solid gold, set in a foliated calyx, and 
wreathed with flowers of celestial and unfading beauty. 
From under the calyx, and so as completely to cover the 
whole structure, hung a simple dresswork, of dazzling 
whiteness, like that which adorned the walls; at a distance 
it glittered in the pure light of that upper clime, like a 
pyramid of snow; but as I approached, it seemed more 
like some thrice-consecrated. altar, or like a magnificent 
monument. reared by angel-liands, to perpetuate some 
illustrious achievement of immortals. 

I was instantly seized with a desire to know something 
more of an object so unique and singularly beautiful; to 
ascertain what was its end and substance; to discover 
what celestial treasures it secreted—what instruments.of 
heavenly melody—what emblems of the spirit’s worship, 
or what unrivalled statue of angelic scalpture it enshrined. 
I approached, and stood before it. It.emitted nor sign 
nor sound, and after contemplating it for a while, I put 
out my hand and touched it with a trembling finger. 

I waited a few moments, and touched it again, and a 
little harder. And a third time, and harder still; and 
then looked fearfully upward. ‘There stood the tall and 
mysterious fabric, in all its simple but imposing beauty, 
Just-then came a light breeze; and lifted the snowy dra- 
pery, revealing the finely chiseled feet of golden youths, 
on whose shoulders the structure appeared to rest. ‘The 
hangings fell gently back: the breeze lingered playfully 
about them for a moment, and then passed on, and died 
away in space. But I was now at the top of my curiosity, 
and [ determined I would venture to lift the curtain again 
with my own hand. [ took it lightly between my thumb 
and finger, and began to raise it cautiously and slowly; 
when—lo! the whole fabric quivered and trembled, like a 
thing inspired: the golden globe pitched from the summit, 
—the air grew dark,—the whole edifice reeled on its foun- 
dations; and then, crash—crash, went pile and pillar, till 
the palace tumbled, and beauty, proportion, and magnifi- 
cence, were buried in the ruins. 

Having with difficulty extricated myself from.a pilaster, 
the end of which had been pressing against my breast, I 
at length managed to sit upright in a dark hole, under the 
rubbish. 

I reached out both hands for support, and grappled firmly 
upon—(wo cold andirons, between which a few dying em- 
bers were scarcely visible. » Lighting a candle, and kick- 
ing my chum.awake, I perceived myself no other than a 
poor gross mortal, remaining exactly where I-was put by 
the “Old Prex,” with my books and luggage, at the com- 
mencement of my Freshman year, in No. 1, North entry, 
Kirkland Hall. At first I-stared most wofully, at such a 
sudden shifting of conditions, and vowed.1 would believe 
nothing in it. But alack! that homely, threelegged, rickety 
table, that old greasy lamp on it, and that musty edition 
of Herodotus, lying open at the exact page and section, 
and more than all, a cold floor, which certainly did not 
grow any warmer while I soliloquised; were but too pal- 
pable evidences of my being ‘‘of the varth, earthy.” On 
looking around, I perceived that our cot had smashed un- 
der its accumulated burthen, leaving us to pick ourselves 
up as We could, and to rearrange our dormitorial matters 
in such sort as to give us a short snatch of a nap, before 
the. five o’clock belli for morning prayers, E, 


H 





’ Irisn Ecuo.—Paddy.—*Whereabouts are you, Mr. 
Echo?” ; 


Echo.—“What’s that to you, you dirty blackgaard?” 


Extract from Mr. O’Cennell’s speech on Tuesday ‘Sth 
February, 1833: . ‘ 


“Gentlemen might laugh, but that Jaugh would be ech- 
oed back by many a weep and many a wail from his un- 
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* ECCENTRICITY. 


It isa very commohf idea, that genius. resembles a comet, 
and revolves in an orbit which is eccentric. There’is a 
good deal of truth in this opinion, as the biography of em- 
inent' individuals will fully prove. Genius hag thoughts 
and feelings which are peculiar to it, and by which it is 
contradistinguished from common mind. Some men, who 
were undoubtedly the inheriters of genius, have manifested 
in their intercourse with society, eccentricities which were 
very remarkable; but if it be inferred that.no man is the 
possessor of genius, but he whose conduct is marked by 
peculiarities, the inference cannot ‘be sustained. I am 
not aware that Shakspeare, Milton, and a hundred other 
very great men, manifested any obliquities of action which 
men of inferior intellects have not exhibited. It is an er- 
ror to ‘suppose that a man must be a common man, unlegs 
he is flying off at tangents from what is ordinary in socjety. 
Great men must necessarily differ in their habits of thought 
from inferior men, but in everything else, for anything 
which genius imposes on them, they may act up to the 
common standard, ; 

It is no very uncommon spectacle, to see a man anxious 
to produce an impression that he is a genius, by adopting 
some peculiarity of dress or conduct. These efforts are 
always most contemptible; for the man is but the mimic 
of what-is infirm in human greatness. If these hopeless 
individuals could imitate that which really isolates great 
men from others, wonderful energy of thought and: mas- 
terly powers of execution, their condition would not be 80 
genuinely ridiculous. But an imitation of weaknesses is 
the very smallest task that a person can set himself about. 
He may adopt some peculierity of wardrobe, or of speech, 
for which distinguished individuals have been noticed; for 
instance, he may eschew stocks and fling down his shirt 
collars, or he may preface his remarks by saying, Mr. 
Speaker, and yet he will ‘be neither a poet nor an orator, 
and there is no danger of any person’s mistaking him for 
a relation of Byron or Sheridan. Indeed, inasmuch as 
meni of sense always judge of the intellectual capabilities 
of others, from the strength of their thoughts, rather than 
from any style of dress or expression, these plagiarists of 
human infirmities are sure to sink, in the estimation of 
such persons, in proportion as their mimicry is good.— 
Notwithstanding the dangers which these characters ex- 
pose themselves to, yet | have known men of very good 
general endowments, adopt some ridiculous peculiarities, 
in order that their worth might thereby be enhanced in 
the estimation of all who might observe them. .« 

Some great men have taken it upon themselves to set 
the ordinary regulations of society at defiance, and although 
their greatness did not wholly exclude them from censure, 
yet it secured them an admittance among those who were 
bound by restrictions which they outraged. Swift and 
Johnson, for instance, seemed to consider themselves 
above the conventional forms of society, and disregarded 
them whenever they opposed their caprices or convenience. 
This course of conduct necessarily rendered those great 
men unlovely in the opinions of many; but, as they were 
superior beings, the ban of social exclusion was not placed 
upon them. Now, it is no very uncommon occurrence, to 
see a little man set himself up for a great man, and com- 
mence business pn a capttal filched from the peculiarities 
of some great monster, who went abroad into society to 
trample upon regulations which other men were bound by, 
and which are indispensable to the general welfare. [ 
knew a man once, of some smartness, who was anxious to 
pass himself off on‘others as a very great personage. He 
tried for a length of time in vain; for people would not, 
on account of their perversity, admit that he was 4 being 
cast ina superior mold. Well, then he went to work 
trampling upon the eourtesies which gentlemen observe 
in their intercourse with each other, vainly hoping that 
he could convince every one that he was too elevated a 
being to notice such small things. But as nobody be- 
lieved him to be a very extraordinary personage, they 
voted as affectation that which he wished them to consider 
a manifestation of the eccentricity of genius. He was 
absent minded, and would frequently appear to forget that 
any one was near him in company. At one moment he 
would be wonderfully gracious, and at the next he would 
exhibit the most supreme indifference for everything in 
the shape of humanity. This course of conduct brought 
him neither friends nor admirers; bat it had a very differ- 
ent effect; it banished from his presenee all those who. 
really wished him well, and caused sarcasm and ridicule 
to-be lavished unmeasuredly upon him. Poor fellow! he 
forgot what was all important for him to have attended 
to; he forgot that a conviction of a man’s supériority must 
be produced, before the public will admit eccentricity to 
be a virtue, or violations of social rulestolerable. = 
Every community witnesses exhibitions by which it 
is intended the public shal] be gulled. But men are, 


happily, rather too sharp sighted for the success of these 


ridiculous affectations. 








happy country.” 


Eccentricitics, purely natural, 
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cessfully into the arcana of the sciences. Some of the 
learned societies in Europe, have conferred their honorsof 
late, on several eminent ladies. Mrs. Somerville and Migs. 
Herschel have been elected honorary members of the royal 
astronomical society of London. In our own country; we 
know that female talent has achieved triumphs over great 
obstacles. ‘Ladies now grace tripods, and issue the dicta 
of criticism—reprobating viciousness, and elevating pure 
literature—with an efficiency, which it was formérly con- 
sidered-belonged exclusively to masculine pens. An in- 
stance of female influence lately occurred. in Portland, Me, 
Mrs. Stephens, the accomplished editor of the Portland 
Magazine, tells us, that ere phrenology had many advo- 
cates in that place, a few young ladies took up the subject, 
formed themselves i1ito a phrenological society, and forth. 
with a different order of things began toobtain. The men 
were ashamed to be surpassed, and they also took to the 
‘science.. These young ladies, however, were the first to 
awaken public attention tothe subject, and now, Portland 
is one of the strongest holds of phrenology. 

Every body ought to rejoice that the minds of females 
are throwing off the shackles which barbarous. periods 
placed upon them, and are elevating their inquiries above 
those humble and frivolous subjects to which they used to 
be exclusively devoted. Some of our sex, however, seem to 
think that the circle of domestic duties is the only one 
within whici: women can act gracefully and becomingly. 
But the ladies have offered such incredulous. beings the 
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are infirmities with which the public sympathises and ex- MIRROR AND CHRONICLE 
by actual possessions, on the part of the individual, is sure. - 
to be laughed at, and told to the exclusive disadvantage 
sions, and will assign every pretender a Jow rank, unless} a rs <M, Ai 
he gives evidences-of the most unequivocal nature, that he|| Letter Wrrtrxe.—There are very few persons who 
nan can pursue, is to caricature, in his own person and/jone, that if a person will take the trouble to inspect the 
conduct, those eccentricities which have been the foils of || epistolary specimens of great.men, he will be astonished 
; , t thei nera] w f » Swift, Gray, Cowper 
There. is another error extant, which has been of very - a en ste pert Bae spre mist 7 a or ’ 
essential disadvantage to many. Because some poets, || °"° ?YTOM» WTO er etgate Phineas agp ay! 
have beeri impelled ‘by the strength of ‘their vicious tem ||it with the expectation that the eye of the public was to 
dencies, to resort to practices at variance with the dictates || serutinize them: however, his letters are admitted by crit- 
that such conduct on the part of these misguided individ- tw edie ‘ d 
uals, was a sort of license to’ all who conceived themselves may be able to write a: first rate essay for the public, an 
ing can be more errefieous, ‘The light which leads astray,’ || his friends. A good letter, like a good dinner, must . be 
is generally, like the ignus fatuus, the light which is en-|| made up of a palateable variety, and well seasoned. Essay 
and not low, earth born desire. Its impulses, before it is ic. ‘Tenderness and sentimentality belongs: exclu- 
prostituted, lead a man far away above the shadows of — wt g 
sources about the precincts of corruption, it has been owing | !ove. .The character of the person written to must be al- 
rather to the infirmities of his will and the weakness of || ways kept in the eye; and we should not write above or 
ing peculiar to genius that induces its possessor to form '| should not be sought after; but if it come natarally, it 
unholy alliances. The cause of corruption must be sought 
And he who. would establish a reputation by imitating the ~ We had the happiness once, of having a ee 
vices which have defiled great spirits, affoids one of the|| Who wasa very witty fellow. We treasured his letters, 
The majority of men are the mere creatures of the cir- signing them to speedy martyrdom on the back-log. His} 
cumstarices in which they are placed. Men of original 
to be wind-blown, hither and thither, by every breath vellous man. Hehad an immense deal of incident in evs! 
that agitates. society. They are more firm of purpose, ery letter; and, as we were his friend, we sympathised | 
| 


cuses. But an assumption of oddity, unless it be balanced 
SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1835. 
of the person using it. The public is jealous of preten- : Pee eae" 
is really svperior. The very poorest policy that a young can write good letters. It has-been observed by some 
heaven-born genius. 
painters, afd’ other persons of highly gifted intellects, scrupulous about his epistles; aud when he wrote, he did 
of sound principle apd holy feeling, it has been thought) ics to be models of that species of composition. A man 
similarly endowed, to indulge in like prostitution. . Noth-|| ** the same time he may be a very heavy correspondent to 
kindled from corruption. -Genius is. superior capability, writing will not answer for a lettet; it is too abominably 
iniquity. Whenever a man of genius has wasted his re- sively to those hippy persotis ‘who are up to the eare in| 
his principles, than to any other cause. ‘There is noth-|| below their capacity. Stiffness is horrible, and dignit 
y gnity 

in the weakness, and not in the strength of man’s nature. Sei es ee 
most humiliating evidences of human infirmity. and never thought of committing such a sacrilege as con- 

; , first epistle convinced us that he was altogether a mar- 
strength of native feelings and thought, are not so liable 
and generally are men of unchanging character. Hence,}| very closely with him. He was a lucky man; he would 


they have some regularities about them, which’ are, not 
liable to those mutations which induce other men, chame- 
lion like, to take their hue from whatever happens ta sur- || ing his heart with some seraphie lady, during the intervals | 
round them. They are eceentric because they are inflex-|| > 


ible. And this is the only commendable species of ec- of his letters. — He would narrate: his fiwuads most pa-| 
centricity. : thetically. to us, and we would congratulate him _ on his} 
Intellectual’ greatness can never be isiferred from ec-||escape, in the genuine cant of dear friends. At length! 


centricities of conduct; as we everywhere ‘see men'who|| we found him out, and our vanity was’ most shockingly | 
are not particularly remarkable for great mental! exhibi-|| humiliated, when we discovered the truth, that, like all) 
tions, whose habits are different from those of every other 


persori. This consideration, of itself, Gagiit to be a suff other 1 anes ritersof om he had aw ay of ming 
‘cient reason why an individual who aspires to distinction, || ** his table, und running just as scans perils by field and| 
should not suffer himself to ape the" peculiarities of any || flood as he thought would answer his purpose. We cut 
one. If eccentricity be the result of uncommonly strong || the fellow forthwith, for he had most shamefully maltreat-| 
. mtellectual organization, we should attribute superiority || ed our credulity. 
to every odd personage we meet with. The ideot is the 


run imminent danger of breaking his neck with.a fiery! 
charger, or, what was.quite as bad, ran great risk of break- | 


He is at present engaged in a newspa- | 


. ; , per establishment eastward, as accident maker, and he|| 
thost remarkably eccentric being in the community, and 


yet no one thinks of voting him a genius. It is my opin- daily astonishes his readers by detailing to them the ae 
ion that eccentric habits are as frequently the results of fortunes which befal honest persons thereabouts. 
defective as they are of superior organizations; and I think 


the observations of most persons will fully bear me out in|] written to believesevery word which issaid; .and it is very | 
the verdict. It is at the same time undeniably true, that 


, wrong to impose upon their kind sympathies. If incidents | 
persons of great intellects, very frequently manifest pecu- must be had, you had much better have recourse to the| 
liarities of conduct, which giow’out of their natures, and kod ft Vie Sinn? aneeiineailh ‘} a 1 of 
which reflect no disparagement on them. 8 mane tered and, duaaes Rear omni er tee, 
= aan every remarkable circumstance which had occurred, time} 
ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. out of mind and recently, about the neighborhood. The 
oe ——_ || generality of letters are much better than newspapers,— 


EMERSON’S ARITRMETIC, imasmuch as they contain all the interesting minutie of 
The Northamerican Arithmetic, Part 2d; uniting oral and written exer- | 


dats, tn Seustagnating chapters. iby Preterigh ncenes, Memes’ sane the cases therein recorded, Which newspapers donot. We 
Ihave received ‘this work from its author, but, I have great reverénce for one of those oldfashioned ietters 
would remark, not until very recently. The work cou- on foolscap, which is a kind of history of the sayings and 
sists of three parts, two of which are acconipanied by pope et - ~ Spek er jo ne Meant the seal af 
keys. Part first consists entirely of elementary lessons, - eet 7 Me eee teen that oo sme “ 
somewhat in the manner of €o i evoted a great length of time to your gratification, an 
even more simple. Part obey nbnerabemua odie). thereby offers the best possible evidence of the existence 
more difficult character, divided into oral and written of feelings of pure regard for you. But one of these easi- 
arithmetic; which is, I think, making a great improve: ly written affairs, in which the writer forgets everybody 
nane open the purely orabor mental system, aid certainly ge et pig eee, to = 
upon that in which there is no mental action a iy 4 ire ctr pet preeminence dee adie 
pg ' By the system adopted by Mr. seeding came place asa smoke-offering, while we ‘solemnly pronounce 
learns both the: philosophy and mechanism of numbers; & benediction on the head of our dearly beloved correspon- 
both the science and the art. .The division and progres- dent, . 
sive character of this part, are, also to be commended.— 
With part third I am less familiar, as it is a larger and 
much more difficult work, and requires study; but I find it 
recommended by some of the best judges ef such thiigs, 
in Newengland; and it has also been adopted by the school 
committee of Boston, in place of Colburn’'s sequel. Con- 
vinced by these things that the work, as a whole, is su- 
perior to any that has been published, I trust that it may 
come extensively into use in the west, and Mr. Emerson 
receive the credit and préiit so justly his due. 











Distincuisuep Femates.—The present era is remark- 
able for the greatness of the women who have flourished 
init. In the olden times, a lady would occasionally arise, 
and blaze like a coniet for a short period; but now-a-days, 
we can point to a whole constellation of brilliant females. 
In literadture—in fiction particularly—the last century 
produced a host of female writers unparalleled in all past 
ages. Not content, however, with poetry and romance. 

ithey have recently been pushing their inquiries very suc- 
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ison nettles to know all about it. 


There should be no fiction in a letter, as the person |! 


best of evidence, that they can attend to the concerns of 
their domicils, and, at the same time, give commendable 
| developement to the faculties of their minds. They used 
|to occupy much of their time with frivolous pursuits, and 
|we would be glad if they would universally relinquish 
| them tor others of a far more ennobling character. ‘They 
les enough time to accomplish this, without . sacrificing 


\a single domestic duty. And if this state of things were 
| 





yt prevail, the rougher sex would have to betake them- 


selves to other things than those trifles which solely oc- 
cupy the thoughts of many of them; for the ladies, then, 
would not condescend to receive the flatteries of witlings, 
or the devotions of ninnies who never had .a thought 
| beyond tailors’ shops and ball-rooms. 

| 





‘MATRIMONIAL TRIBULATION.—TIt is astonishing how 
‘restless people are. If there is e secret about, every body 
If there is any thing 

\to be seen, every body’s desire is in a state of crucifixion 
luntil they have seen it. There is a wonderfully strong 





| Propensity to get into places, and when they have been 
| got into,’ there is quite as strong a wish to get out again. 
\If you-cluse a room, apd tell a child it must not try to 
tenter it, it will fret until it gets in, and then it will fret 
‘until it gets out. Men and women are but overgrown 
| children at best, the most of them may be thus correctly 
represented. 

There were a couple of persons married in Vermont, 
who lived a life of singular uneasiness. . At length they 
came to the wise conclusion, that they -were not born for 
each other, and that their marriage was altagether a mis- 
take. They fretted in their chains until they were sore, 
and then they applied to the Sypreme Court to put them 
asunder, as they were, in the language of the Fair Peni- 
tent, 


‘Ili suited to-each other—joined not matched.’ 


Well, the Court, in consideration of their woful condi- 
tions, disunited them, and then they were more uneasy 
than ever. What was ta be done in such a horrible di- 
lemmat Why, the wretched husband, that had been, 
wént straight forth to: his afflicted wife, that had been, 
aml commenced a second courtship. With imploring 
eloquence, he besought her mercies. The lady was not 
made of stern stuff, and she could not withstand the force 
of his appeal. .And—the long and the short of the matter 
isthis—they were married again just three days after 
they had been divorced. We hope they will stay put 
togethér now. 





Ture.Western Ajronavt.—On next Wednesday. Mr. 
Clayton makes his second grand erial tour, in his “Star 
of the West.” If the day prove fair and the wind blow 
in the proper direction, we have no doubt that he will 
accomplish his wish, and breakfast on lobsters, or some 
other tit bit of the Atlantic, on the ensuing morning. ° 








By the way, we will just notice, in this place, a strange 
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’ Mr, Clayton’s story, and think-his fancy was unduly busy 


-heretofore appeared. Mr. Pray states, that if sufficient 
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species of incredulity which has taken possession of some 
of the brainseastward. Some sage editors seem to doubt 





when he penned his account. This is-as unjust as it is 
silly. When a man writes fiction he does not give you 
evidence by which his’ own account may be disproved; 
and yet, if Mr. Clayton’s story were untrue, he has far- 
nished the means by which it may be discovered. ‘The 
sagacity of the good people hereabouts is nat to be im-. 
posed on so easily. If there be anything in western cha- 
racter which contradistinguishes it broadly from eastern 
character, itis most especially,to be found in its unswerv+ 
wig purposes and executive energies. Supineness will 
pot answer; and an individual to succeed here, must be 
prompt and energetic. Mr. Clayton’s recent excursion, 
which is. unparalleled in length, was but 4 manifestation 
of the peculiar nervousness which is quite general in the 
West. But before the expiration of andther week, if all 
things are auspicious, we have no doubt that our eastern 
friends will have an evidence of what we have said fre- 
quently. about western character. Mr. Clayton will land 
among and furnish them with intelligence from the Queen 
City of a very few hours date. We wish,him a success- 
ful voyage, and a safe return, with all our hearts. 





Tue Comet.—The approaching comet is anticipated 
with feelings of tertor by’ many individuals, Before their 
imaginations, it appears with its head near one quarter of 
the horizon, while its tail sweeps a complete arch oyer 
the heavens, to the opposite quarter.. According to some 
of the representations which we have read, it will beat) 
the great comet of 1680, all hollow; and it is to be followed | 
by all manners of horrible things, almost amounting to a 
complete disruption of the harmony of the universe.— 
Earthquakes, lightnings, pestilences, famines, are all to 





“Display their various engines, 
And take by storm this poor terrestrial citadel of man,” 


It is very silly for persons of sense to give such un- 
bridled license to their imaginations. The doctrine of a 
superintending Providence, we had hoped, was too deeply 
radicated in the minds of. men, to suffer such terrors, as 
have shook benighted nations, to overshadow them with 
dismay and doubt. There is no.more danger of a comet’s 
getting out of its orbit in the vicinity of our earth, than 
elsewhere; and those persons who fear such a body when 
it is in sight, to be. consistent, should live. in constant 
dread; for if it were to fly off at a tangent, any where else, 
the universal harmony which now prevails, would be bro- 
ken up. But all fear is gratuitous, as He who made them 
and sent them careering on. their everlasting courses, is 
fully competent to sustain them. 

















Pau, ano Virernsa.—We are indebted to the polite | 
ness of I. C. Pray, jr. esq, for copies of this celebrated 
little work by St. Pierre. It is handsomely got up, and 
is free from many defects in the: translations which have 


encouragement be extended, he means to proceed to the 
‘publication of many of the favorites of our fathers and 
mothers. We hope he’ may be encouraged to prosecute 
this intention. A great many valuable works are fading 
away from the notice of the reading public. Some per-| 
sons think it indispensable to. read recent. productions; 
and on account, of the terrible rapidity with which authors 
throw their bantlings before the public, such persons are 
solely engrossed with recent mawkishness, and have no} 
time to’ recur to the splendid fictioris which appeared many 


‘subject, in the very teeth of hope. We suppose, however, 


‘ing quite an uncomfortable appendage, not to our cheeks, 


|| joicing, they are rather gloomy companions. 
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and that they never, like the fox in the fable, longed after 
grapes, and when they found they could n't reach them, 
walked ‘away, saying they were sour things at best. 
‘We do not understand why the ladies suffer such eon- 
gregations to take place in Massachusetts; for the last 
census shows a very. large balance. in their favor. One 
smile, such as we. have had the felicity of seeing, would 
at any time thaw the ice about a bachelor’s’ heart, and 
cause its feelings to gueh forth; and we wonder the girls: 
thereabouts do not dissolve all bachelor clubs in this way. 
But, if they will have their meetings there, we should 
like to nominate a few delegates from our city, who would 
give life to their conviviality, and add.a dignity. to the 
honorable vocation in that region. 





Tue Weatuer,—We wish we:could be original ‘on this 


we tpust go on after the fashion of out grandfathers, when 
we talk about a subject on which everybody is just as 
wise as we are ourselves, Well, then, the weather has 
been quite enough like summer during this week to be 
comfortable. ‘The earth is green once more, and man and 
all the inferior animajs, seem t6 rejoice that. such is the 
case. Woolens begin to look heavy ,—whiskers are becom- 


but to those who cultivate the article. The. ladies are 
flinging off the dingy attire of winter, and look gay and 
blooming in the lightness and vivacity of May. Bache- 
lors complain’ of spring fever.and look moody. No won- 
der, poor souls, grates and’ brown-studies may do when 
frosts and icesicles are’ abroad, but when’ all nature is re- 





Correction.—Our friend Weld, of the Galaxy-in Boston, 
don’t seem to like the insinuution, which we threw out a 
few weeks past. We surmised, from his ‘intimate ac- 
quaintance with the modus opérandi about school-houses, 
that he might have been elevated from the throne of the 
pedagogue to the tripod of the editor. One thing is very 
certain, from-his aptitude at imparting instruction to 
grown up dunces, it is po great mistake to infer that he 
has tried a ’prentice hand.on those of lésser dimensions, 


to take back our fermer insinuation, and now say in-its 
stead, that he is an editor, naturally~-and avery capital 
one to boot. ; 





‘VaLuE ov A cHARACTER.—A worthy Irishman, one day 
upon entering his room, was surprised to find a fellow 
couatryman robbing his trunks. ‘*Blood and thunder, my 
honey,” he shouted, “I ’ve caught you in the. very act, 
and.by St, Patrick you “Il pull hemp for it.”- ‘Arrah, 
sir,” said his countryman, ‘‘there ’s no use denying the 
theve,.plaze your honor; but your honor knows the value 
of a karacter, and eould I marely. step down the street a 
bit, by my sow] Id bring you the best in town, and then 
see if I’d pull hemp.” ‘Run, you spalpeen, and fetch me 
a karacter, if you can.” . Away went Paddy, but he 
found it so difficult to get a character to his taste, that he, 
somehow; never returned again. - . 





Ovr: Crry.—For the two past years, we have had but 
little building, comparatively speaking. ‘The present sea- || 
son however, promises much more favorably. Prepara- 
tions dre making for many improvements, and the former 
order of things is beginning to prevail. We are about 
recovering from the effects of epidemics, vetoes and the 








years since. We like this and every other effort to bring 
back the public taste to an appreciation of purity in 
morals and composition, and the undertakers always have 
our cordial wishes for their success. Who would exchange} 
the simple volume called “The Vicar of Wakefield,” for| 
all the fictions of the last two or three years! We are 
sure, we would not be the losers-by any such folly. . 





; } 
Bacuenor restivaL.—A club of happy ‘bachelors, a 
very large club, too, representing two counties, lately 
met together at South Hampton, Mass, for the purpose of 
having a jollification, The account of the celebration is 
published at length in the papers, from which we learn, 
that they had a right merry time of it. Speeches .were 
made, toasts were drank, and songs sung, all eulogistic 
of celibacy, wfitil these odd-fellows began to believe they 








influences which have partially paralysed our prosperity 
during the twolist seasons. Our houses are all occupied, 
and heavy demands are being made on the mechanical 
jortions of the community. Upon the whole, we antici- 
pate for our city a very improving year, 





Lecrurrs.—We understand that several Medical gen- 


son. Over what particular subjects they intend shedding 
light we cannot tell. A slip, containing their names, was 
handed us a few days ago, which we have lost. But we be- 
lieve wecan mention them over from recollection,—at least; 
we can try.—Doctors Rives, McDowell, Cooper, Wood, 
Riddell, Reed, Shotwell and Drake. Now, we are not 
right certain that we have got them all, but we have got 


As we do not wish to injure his reputation, we just please 


tlemen of this city mean to lecture during the present sea-|| 
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Tue Nove wirnovr ‘x TitLe.—We have received a 
copy of this work, which we understand is on the eve of 
publication. A ‘notice of it is unavoidably postponed un- 
til our next. An original novel is something of a rara 
avis in the ‘backwoods, and as we .wish to introduce the 
oné before us to the public in proper form ahd with due 
solemnity; we wilk not be premature. : 

Josiah Drake has.received the new novel, The’ Yemas- 
see, by the author. of Guy Rivers,—also Valeriusby Leck- 
hart, both of which will be noticed in our next. 





An attempt was made.in this city, last week, to carry 
off, as‘a slave, an old negro, who cjeans shoes, lawyers’ 
offices, and such dirty matters. With whom justice-was 
we know not; but the lawyers turned out ex masse, to the 
rescue, and got him reprieved, “Well,” said one at the 
trial; ‘‘they have ‘n’t got much by their'trip, after all.” 
“How should they,” replied 4 wag, at his elbow, “when 
they came professedly a woolgathering?” | 





Economics.—An old gentleman of ‘our acquaintance, 
who chews much tobacco, and has hitherto supplied half 
the town, has named ong of his pockets “The World;” 
and keeping his quid elsewhere, answers, when asked for 


a ‘‘chaw,” that he js really very sorry, but has n’t one in 
“the world,” ‘ , 





TRANSCRIPT or News.—It is said that the number of F 
subscribers to temperance societies, in the United States, 
amounts to 1,300,000 individuals, 

“To sum up all in little,” says the author of Yemassee, 
‘our European ayicestors were in many respects, mon- 
strous great rascals.” ° : 

A. conspiracy’was formed in January to take the life of 
the Turkish Sultan, but was discovered in time to prevent 
it. About 200 persons havé.in conse 
led, chiefly artillery officers, 
Professor Strave; a German, has published a pamphlet 
to prove there will not be any severe winter for the next 
hundred years! 


There are in Holland 45,493 Jews, of which number 
24,117 reside at Amsterdam. 
There are now five of the Circuit Judges of Kentucky 
arraigned before the Legislature of that State, on trial 
and two. others have resigned. ‘ 
Don Miguel, the ex-emperor of Portugal, is said to be 
living a retired life at Rome, upon the very small allow- 
ance of £200,000, about a million of dollars, per annum. 
The Catholic Cathedral, at Montreal, 1s 250 fee 
132 feet wide, and 110 feet high. 
cluding its towers, is 
006 to 15,000. people. 
A beginning has been made in: Boston, of sending for- 
eign paupers ‘home.’ Six were lately returned to the 
parts from whence they came. 
It is stated that the city of Lyons, alone, annually 
sends to. the American market, manufactured’silks to the 
amount of 12,000,000. si 
The tolls paid at Albany during the first three days of 
canal navigation, amounted to between seven and eight 
thousand dollars. ‘The water was let int 


o the dateral 
canals on the 15th ult. : 


An emigrant recently from a foreign country, wrote to 
his friends to be sure to come over the first opportunity; 
“for,” says he, ‘‘you ean get a glass of rum for ine 
cents, and be drunk all day. for ten.” 

At a late circuit court at Buffalo, a Mr. Eller recovered 
a verdict of one: thousand dollars, against Drs, Hoyt and 
Wallace, for ‘injury done to both his arms by unskillful 
bleeding. 

Of the paupers admitted into the Frederick county, Ma- 
ryland, poorhouse, for the year ending April 1, 1835, 86 
were American citizens, and 291 foreigners, - 


quence been strang- 


t long, 
Its entire height in- 
204 feet. It will contain from 12,-" 





(<- Since. the union of the Mirror and Chronicle, we 
have not been able to get our papers sailed as early as we 
were formerly in the hgbit of mailing the Mirror.’ Hence- 
forth, we think our readers will not have cause to com- 
plain of our dilatoriness, as we have made the proper ar- 


rangements to ensure an early delivery. In the city, 


owing tothe defection of one of the former carriers of the 

















enough, as all thoee who are acquainted with their superior 





were the happiest fellows alive, We hope they are so, 


| capabilities will admit, 


Chronicle, some of our: subscribers have been neglected. 





, 


We mean to make ample amends in future, if it be within 
the compass of possibility. 
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Rocxy Movuntarns.—This range of fountains, the 
highest in North America, except that of the Cordilleras, 
extends from 70° north latitude to Mexico, upwards of 40° 
—where it is continued, under the name of the Cordille- 
ras. In 47°, they are so elevated as to be covered, with 
snow most of the summer, Some of the peaks are sup- 
posed to be upwards of twelve thousand feet, and the base 
three thousand and five hundred abovethesea. The south- 
ern part ef the range is called the Masserne inountains. 
A peak in this part of the range is seem at an iinmense 
distance on the plains of the Arkansas an@ Texas. , From 
this range fiéw the tiver Colorado into the Pacific, the 
river of the north in Mexico, and the Red and Arkansas 
rivers into the Mississippi. 

The distance of the Rocky Mountains from the-Pacific, 
is said to bé about the same asthat of the Alleghanies 
from the Atlantic; but the extent and height are far great- 
er than those of the Alleghanies. The areaof their base 
is immense, They have not ‘beon thoroughly explored; 
but they are said to be of primitive formation. ‘It is sup- 
posed that some of the peaks are volcanic; but it has not 
been ascertained that this is the fact. The distance from 
St. Louis, at the junction of the Missouri with the Mis- 
sissippi, to the Rocky Mountains, is two thcusand and five 
hundred miles, and from.the western settlements of Mis- 
souri, eight or nine hundred. ‘There isa belt of woodland 
for two bundred and fifty or three hundred miles from the 
Mississippi, and then begins extensive plains reaching to 
the foot of those mountains. ‘These plains are mostly a 
_ barren desert, like some parts of Arabia; and are. visited 
or pessessed by buffaloes, elks, and othor wild animals. 

Some branches‘of the Missouri river run 4 great cis- 
tance among the mountains; ‘and the gates of the river, so 
called, seem to have been formed by the rustling of the 


water from the higher parts of the mountains to.the plains} 


below. The banks of the river, in the mountains, are 
twice the height of the mountains on North river, near 
West Point. “The chasm is one hundred and fifty yards 
wide. ars 

The range’ is frequently called the Oregon mountains. 
Jt is nearer to the Pacific ocean than to the Mississippi 
river; and the Oregon has its rise on the western slope. 
Their black and precipitous appearance has given them 
the’name by which they are generally known in the Uni- 


ted States. The sources of rivers running into the Mis-| 


sissippi east, and the Oregon west, are not very distant; 
and in some parts there are low: places or valleys; which 
has led to the belief that a canal will be made to.connect 
‘the estern and’ western rivers, within half a century.— 
American Magazine. 





Tue. Urrer Missourt. Progress of Improvement.— 
There is perhaps no portion of the West, thatshares more 
largely of the bounties of nature, than the extensive re- 
gion familiarly termed the “U pper Mississippi” Weare 
certain that none has ever sprung more rapidly into civil- 
-jzed life—or made more rapid strides in moral, agricultu- 
ral. or commercial improvement. One vast and flourish- 
ing community now. overspread the wide fertile plains on 
both sides of the Missouririver. They area plain, unos- 
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inmates on the 3lst December last, was 3,571, viz: For- 
eigners. 1,895, Americans 1,676. ‘Excess of foreigners 
ovet Americas, 219. Of the whole number of foreign- 
ers, 1,303 were from Ireland, 117 from England, 17 from 
Wales, 60 from Scotland, 19 from British America, 128 
from Germany, 13 from France, 111 anknown, &c. The 
pumber from the British dominions alone, was 1,587; being 
within 89 of the entire number of American paupers. 

It was stated by Mr. Tallmadge in the board of alder- 
men the other day, that in 1833, the number of foreign 
paupers in the Newyork almshouse, was noless than 1,754 
—and that in the penitentiary, out of 462 inmates, 298 
were foreign vagrants. : 

Making a total, in Philadelphia. and Newyork alms- 
house and. Newyork penitentiary, of 3,947 foreign pau- 
pers! , 

If the statistics of pauperism throughout the country 
could be collected and embodied, we are persuaded the 


and valuable, 

. The legislature of Massachusetts have already taken the 
hint, and are devising means to free themselves from the 
necessity of supporting foreign paupers in idleness. The 
bill reported to the house of representatives provides for 
tlie establishment of work-houses in the different counties, 
for the accommodation of ‘*begyars and poor persons who 
have no settlement in the commonwealth.” It appears 





| 251 of whom cannot read and write! . Of course, the lat- 
|| ter must be nearly all foreigners; for an adult American 
|| who cannot read and write, is a phenomenon rarely to be 
|| met within Massachusetts.—Journal of Commerce. 





Reunion OF FLESH AFTER COMPLETE SEPARATION.— 

The Ossevature Medico contains a curious, .and what it 
| affirms to be a well authenticated. case of reunion of the 
nose, after complete separation. -The patient, a woman 
lof the town had the whole of the soft part of the nose 
\| bitten off, in a quarrel by a man. She was immediately 
carried before the commissary of police, when the nose 





| search might be made for the lost nose. This was done, 
ijand two and a half hours afterwards, the mutilated. por- 
||tion was found, contracted and all covered with filth. 
The doctor, however, washed the parts.clean, and applied 
the piece, putting in a few points of suture. The dres- 


|| witnesses observed, with great satisfaction, that complete 
union had taken place. In 37 days the cicatrix was per- 
\\fectly consolidated. The aspect of the nose, however, 


presented a livid, unhealthy, appearance. A solution of 
nitrate of silver (moderately strong) was applied to this 
part, and after the fall of the eschar, in five days, the 
nose resumed its natural color.— Boston Medical Journal. 


— 





} a 
Tue Ministers or CHARLES TENTH.—Monsieur Polig- 
||nac and his followers. confined in the fortress of Ham in 
Normandy, must have but a sorry time. They could 
doubtless now be liberated without danger, and their six 
|| year’s confinement ought to be considered a sufficient pen- 
ance. The following is froma French Journal: ‘A per- 








tentatious, but high-spirited people; the same in feeling || son just returned from Ham relates that he found the four 
and pursuits. They are bound together by indissoluble|| prisoners there sustaining their confinement with a dignity 


ties—by an interest ‘‘one arid indivisible.” 


Innumerable towns and villages are rising up amidst 


| which ought to conciliate all parties. “They are constant- 
ly endeavoring to prevent their friends from petitioning 


surrounding fields and blooming meadows. _ ‘The abodes’| for their liberation. They are determined not to solicit 


of prosperous and happy families pow decorate and cheer| any favor. 
Litera- 
‘ ture’-has usurped the dominjon of the savage, and substi- 
tuted village hymns for the frantic jargon of the war-dance. 
The dairy-maid hails the ‘‘roseate blush of mora’ with 
her early melodies—the plough-man sings—the dove coos 


the once trackless plain of interminable gloom. 


-and the partridge whistles on the same spot, where, 


“Fifty years ago,” our fathers fought, 
“And wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


Commerce is spreading in.ali its ramifications over our 
extensive borders—whitening and enlivening the shores 
of the bold and turbulent Missouri, from its mouth to the 
Yellow-Stone; manufacturers have already commenced, 
their operations upon the inexhaustible stores of materi- 
al, which-is supplied by the bounteous hand of nature, and 
the grateful exuberance of the-soil. 

There is something pleasing’in the contemplation of 
the mora] grandeur of our country. Itstimulates the pat- 
riot’s zeal—nerves the warrior’s arm—and burns upon the 
orator’s tongue—and in meditating upon the delightful 
theme, the philanthropist will find himself unconsciopsly 
breathing the brilliant atmosphere: 


Far as beneath the heavens by sea-winds fan’d, 
There floats the banners of our Native Land. 


Boonsville Herald, 





Foreicn Pavrersi—From the official report of the 


They have not the trifling indulgencies grant- 
ed even to the most ordinary prisoners—they are guarded 
by six hundred men, and évery night nofewer than seventy- 
fivé sentinels are posted round their chambers. As to 
the Prince de Polignac, the noble resignation of this man 
must cause those who are much prejudiced against the 
Minister to become the friend of the prisoner. M. de 
Peyronnet has not quitted. his chamber for two years; 
still his spirit is not broken nor his mind idle, and he sup- 
ports his captivity with great firmness.” 


= 


lesson to be derived from them, would be most important 


that in 212towns in that state, there are 5,054 paupers, || H 





was dressed. Three hours afterwards, Dr. Carlizze, who! 
happened to come in, saw the patient, and entreated that | 





\.was most disagreeable, from the color of its tip, which | 
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es 
son, in marble; another, in the same, of Layayette; a 
plaster.bust of Genera) Jackson, and an authentic portrait 
4 Columbus, presented by Mr. Burnet, late minister to 
pain. 








A suicide of a novel kind has recently. taken place in 


the most populous quarter of Paris. A youngman, twenty- 
two years of age, killed himself, by thking poison, and 
left the following singular letter on his table:—“] die in 
the Catholic relation. I leave my mortal remains to my 


father and mother, regretting that they should have allow- 


ed. the.growth and development of.a creature of so disa- 
greeable a confirmation as their son. Endowed with the 
most expansive and the tenderest of feelings, my face has 
always — the fair sex. 
a society whom my aspect will not annoy; for I jmagi 

that freed from this carnal-covering my x i will not dis. 
may the inhabitants of the other world/’ (Signed) ‘s.r.’ 





_A new State.—A German paper contains the informa. 
tion that some scattered tribes of Jews, who maintained 
a sort of independence for a long time about the southern 
coast of Arabia, have been lately visited by captain Owen. 
He discovered that an Israelite of the name of Mahomet 
Bin-Akel, has founded among them a new sovereignty, 
and raised himself to the rank of Sultan of Morbut and 
schoffar. By means of his wealth he has purchased a 
thousand Nubians, whom he has.formed into an army and 
with this imposing fur¢e he has conquered the whole coast 
from Feuter to Ganew, and Hadramond. 





Mystertous.—A beautiful, well educated, and interest- 
ing girl, only seventeen years of age, now at Ovid, Sene- 
ca county, in this state, advertises for parents and rela- 


jtives. When about six months old, she was left bya 


woman. who called herself Silva Buck, with a family 
named Bennet, at the head of Cayuga lake, since which 
time no trace of Mrs. Buck has ever been found; an im- 
penetrable mystery still hangs over the origin and early 


ew of the young lady in question.—.Montice!la Her- 
ald. 





On the recall of Marshal Soult from Spain to Germany, 
to the assistance ‘of Napoleon, he is said to have given the 


\following piece of advice :¢ 
||sings were not removed before the seventh day, when the a tp Ris sucoseser: “Whenever 


you find the British army in retreat, let them alone, and 
they will go to the devil their own way; but if you go 
near them, they will get into their places, and give, you 
such a drubbing as you never had before.” 





Transcripr or News.—There were 2,535 painti . 
hibited at the opening of the annual au of. ae 
Artists, at Paris. 

A gentleman in England has contrived a machine and 
exhibited it for a few days in the Kensington and Clap- 
ham roads, consisting of a locomotive engine, which has 


jits own rail way. , This consists of a jointed square,’ 


which revolvs and carries the carri ith i 
ag wr ; iage along with it as 

The Springfield gazette states that Jane C. Ryder, the 
the famous Somnambulist, formerly of that town, is now 
at bya spe Coes * mee subject to paroxysms, accompa: 
nied by the same extraordinary pow . 
hited at Springfield. yY powers as those she ex 

conspiracy was formed in January to take ife, 

the Sultan, of Turkey, but was Scsovecad woes 
prevent it. About two hundred persons have in conse+ 
quence been butipnely strangled, chiefly artillery officers. 

Jt is in contemplation to erect a gigantic obelisk to 
Shakspeare, near the mouth of Thames, to be surmount 
ed with a colossal statue of the bard, and the pedestal or- 
mamnae with names of the principal characters of his 
plays. 

The grand sultan has established a theatre a la Euro- 
peenne; with orchestra, ballet, &c. complete; boxes for 


I go to seek in Heaven . 














Philadelphia alms house, it appears that the number of 





Wueetimnc.—Some small idea may be gathered of the 


importance of this place, from the fact, that during the 
year, ending on the 3lst ult. there were registered on the 
books of the Virginia hotel, no less than seventeen thou- 
sand names—travellers whu went there either for. busi- 
ness or pleasure, independently of those—and they a- 
mount to some thousands—who merely stopped for tem- 
porary purposes. 
town, during the past ten weeks, the time in which it has 
been occupied by its present proprietor, the number of 


At the United States hotel, in the same 


registered names was-1,536. 





. Lierary or Tae Caprrot.—According to a Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Portland Advertiser, the library 
of the Capitol Contains about twenty-five ‘thousand vol- 
umes. The room is ninety-two feet long, thirty-four wide, 
and thirty-six high, it is considered the most beautiful 
room in the Capitol. It is carpeted, furnished with tables, 
prints, medals, &c. Inthe library ate, a bust of Jnffer- 


the ladies of the seraglio, &c. 

‘The rarity of the dropsy in Scotland is held out as 
erg we - use of oatmeal is a sovereign preventive of 

The old Serpent, is the title o} 
std - Nowoerk, of a new Jackson paper 

ewyork city has a greater population than ei of the 

states of: Rhodeisland, Delaware, icieiah teedan 
Illinois, or Missouri, and about equal to Newhampshire. 
_ Don Miguel, the ex-emperor of Portugal, is‘said. to be 
living a retired life at Rome, upon the yery small allow- 
ance of 200,000], (about a million of dollars) per annua. 

The late Henry Hunt, M. P. the itinerant vender of 
jjblacking and quondam king of the radicals was formerly 

a brewer; and died “Lord of the manor of Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire,” to which his son Thomas, in the United- 
states, falls heir. This eloquent, reformer was an excel- 
lent shot and a capita] angler. 

The Boston Recorder says, that 100 Sabbath. schools 
have been established in Lower Canada, within the last 
two: years. ial 
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